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ABSTRACT 

This program guide provides a forum for discussing 
the different beliefs that influence public policy about homelessness 
as well as policy goals. The central question is addressed in two 
parts: (1) what society ought to do for homeless people; and (2) 
laying out a range of possible answers for part 1. Four possible 
answers are discussed: help only those unable to work; provide the 
bare minimum of food and shelter for all; food and shelter are not 
enough — provide services and training; and ensure that everyone has 
adequate housing. In addition to an introductory letter, the 
following program information is included: (1) homelessness in the 
United States — a framework for discussion; (2) background information 
on the problem of homelessness; (3) what should be done about 
homelessness in the United States — ethical considerations and four 
approaches for dealing with homelessness; (4) supplementary reading; 
(5) suggestions for leading this discussion; (6) leading a study 
circle; (7) the role of the participant; (8) follow-up form; and (9) 
Study Circles Resource Center publications. (NLA) 
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''Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful 
committed citizens can change the world. 
Indeed, it is the only thing that ever has.'' 

Margaret Mead 
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Dear study circle organizer, 

In a democracy, it is crucial that the public have input into the 
decisions government makes. Citizens must listen to a variety of view- 
points, consider the consequences of all positions, and make hard choices. 
The Study Circles Resource Center's Public Talk Series is based on this 
belief. The programs of the series are designed to assist in the discussion 
of critical social and political issues; each offers a balanced, non-partisan 
presentation of a spectrum of views, 

Homelessness in America: What Should We Do? provides the direction 
and information your group will need in order to discuss a problem that 
raises basic questions about what American society stands for. We 
present this program as a way for you to discuss the different beliefs thai 
influence public policy about homelessness as well as possible goals for 
that policy. 

The central question in thi5 program, "What Should We Do About 
Homelessness in America?," is addressed in two parts. Tart I: Some 
Ethical Considerations" presents some questions to aid in your discussion 
of what, if anything, society ought to do for homeless people, "Part II: 
Four Approaches for Dealing with Homelessness" lays out a range of 
possible answers to the question of what we should do. They are: 

1) Help only those who are unable to work. 

2) Provide the bare minimum of food and shelter to all, 

3) Food and shelter are not enough - provide services and training, 

4) Ensure that every American has adequate housing. 

We hope that you will use this program to discuss homelessness both 
in terms of what our nation ought to do and in terms of the current 
situation in your own community, town, city, or state. We encourage you 
to invite your organization's members, your friends, neighbors, and co- 
workers to join with you in a discussion of this issue. 

Organizing a small-group discussion on this issue 

This material is designed for use in a single-session program of 
approximately two hours. You will need to recruit between 5 and 20 
participants, decide on a time and place for the meeting, select a discus- 
sion leader, photocopy the materials (participants will need copies of 
items marked with an asterisk in the table of contents), and distribute 
them to participants. If there is not enough time to mail information to 
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participants prior to meeting, the components that should be handed out during the meeting 
are "A Framework for Discussion,'' both parts of "What Should We Do About Homelessness 
in America?," "Suggestions for Participants," and the "Follow-up Form." 

Your most iraponant task is choosing the discussion leader. This person need not be an 
expen on homelessness, but should have some familiarity with it. The leader should be able 
to encourage participants to freely express their thoughts while he or she preserves some focus 
to the session as a whole. A commitment to balance and impartiality is essential. Included 
tor the leader's use are "Suggestions for Leading Homelessness in America: What Should We 
Do?" and "Leading a Study Circle," (Please see the back cover of this packet for information 
on additional resources on organizing and leading study circles available from SCRC.) 

Organizmg further discussions 

The Study Circles Resource Center (SCRC) makes this material available in part to 
encourage discussion of this particular issue; our end goal, however, is to encourage citizen 
debate on the wide range of issues confronting our society, whether local or national We 
hope that the use of this material will inspire your group to become a "study circle," meeting 
regularly to discuss issues of common concern. If, for example, your group wants to continue 
its discussion of homelessness, some suggestions can be found at the end of Part II and in 
"What You Can Do About Homelessness." 

Several options are available to groups wanting to carry on to discuss other issues. See the 
back cover of this packet for a list of other programs in the Public Talk Series. Also noted on 
that page is SCRCs clearinghouse list of discussion programs developed by a variety of 
organizations. If your group would like to take on an issue for which no ready-made 
discussion package is available, a few good newspaper or magazine articles can provide the 
basis for dialogue. Please call us at SCRC for advice on developing your own study circle 
material. 

We invite you to engage in the rewarding discussion that takes place when concerned 
individuals meet in informal gatherings to discuss a** sides of the critical issues facing our 
society. We encourage you then to communicate tt outcomes of your discussion to relevant 
policymakers: only then can your informed judgment imluence state and national polic>'. 
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HOMELESSNESS IN AMERICA 

What Should We Do? 
A Framework for Discussion 



Joe Cowens* lives on the streets of Atlanta, 
Georgia, He usually sleeps in the sheltered al- 
cove of a large diurch in a neighborhood, but 
sometimes the neighbors complain and he is 
chased away. In cold weather lie goes to a 
homeless sitelter downtown; when it's warm he 
sleeps under a highway, along with a dozen other 
men. His only possessions are a sleeping bagy a 
shopping bag full of clothes, and - in tfie 
winter — a coat 

7 like it by the church,'' he said, '''cause it's 
safer there. Sometimes I been robbed at the 
shelter, and under tlie highway titere are fights 
and gitys hassle you." When asked why he's 
homeless, he says he can't work because of a 
^^ad back he got on a warehouse job. What 
about lighter work? 'Yealt well, I guess I sliould 
get in a training program or something but tfiere 
aren 't any jobs anywfiere now.'' 

Joe is sometimes neat, clean, and sltaven, but 
fnore often his clothes are dirty and smelly and 
he looks unkempt Wliile he can sometimes 
hokl a conversation, at other times tie seems too 
disoriented People say Joe often lias conversa- 
tions with himself Most of the neighbors don 't 
mind him, and some give him money wfien lie 
asks. But others have accused him of being a 
"peeping Tom. ' 

Joe has spent time in a state mental institu- 
lion {9 montlxs) atid was in jail for a year for 
stealitig a purse at knifepomt He is an alco- 
Italic and a frequent user of drugs, usually mari- 
juana or crack. How does he eat? '7 work tfie 

" Note: Most oWfte stories about homeless people 
that appear in this material are only loosely based 
on actuai cases. The only exception is the story 
excerpted from Jonathan Kozol's book, based on an 
interview conducted; he changed names and other 
identifying details. 



streets downtown [panhandle], do odd jobs at 
the labor pool I can usually eat at one of the 
soup kitchens or shelters, I don't need much 
money," 



Annie and Robert Harrington and their three 
children live in a "welfare fiotef for homeless 
families, Tliey re given $13 every two weeks to 
pay for travel costs of hunting for apartments; 
but tfie rental limit for a family of four wider 
ttie govemmetu rent subsidy program where ttiey 
live is $270. Annie wuierstands, after four years 
of searching that her family will never find a 
home until tite subsidy is increased. 

"Places I see. they want $350, $400, $500. 
Out in [my old neighborhood! recently, I met 
an older lady. She had seen me crying, so she 
asked me, Wiat's the matter?' I told her how 
long I had been looking for a home. She said, 
WelL I own a couple of apartments. ' The 
rental was $365, She said that she would skip 
the extra month and the deposit. I had told 
her what my husband does, my children. I 
had Doby with me, I believe she took a liking 
to me. So I was excited. Happy! And she 
handed me the lease and proof of ownership 
and told me I should take them to my [social] 
worker, and she gave me her phone number. 
A nice lady. . . . Ws like a dream: This lady 
likes me and we're goitCg to have a home! My 
worker denied me for $365. I was denied. 
$365, My social worker is a nice man, but he 
said: 7 have to tell you, Mrs. Harrington. 
Your limit is $270.' Tiien I thought of this: 
Vie difference is only $95, Vll make it up out 
of my food allowance. We can lighten up on 
certain things. Not for the children but our- 
selves. We'll eat less food at first Tlien I can 
get a job, Robert will finish his computer 
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course. . . . TTi^y told me no. I was denied'' 
[excerpted from: Jonathan Kozol, Rachel and 
Her ChUdren: Homeless Families in America 
(New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1988), p. 
41} 



You are downtown, walking around, look- 
ing for a place to eat. Your family is with you. 
The kids are hungry and grumpy. A dirty, 
disheveled man comes up to you and says, 
''Hey, can you spare some change so I can get 
something to eat?'' You find him un- 
pleasant - he smells bad - but you give him 
50 cents. Five minutes later another man 
approaches you, mumbling incoherently with 
his hand out, atid then a big, heavy fellow with 
a deep voice asks for 50 cents so he can buy 
some coffee. 

Soon afterwards a young woman, looking 
strung-out. asks you for a dollar so she can 
catch the bus home. You don t know whether 
to believe her or not. You've already given out 
$1.25 of your hard-earned money, and you 
don't hiow how many more people will ask 
you for change. Your kids are watching you. 
Finally, you give her a dollar, but say to her, 
yourself and your family, 'That's it for beggars 
todayr 

You feel a little ashamed that you doubted 
her story - she looked so weak, young, and 
forlorn - but you also feel like a sucker: ''She 's 
probably a drug addict looking for her next 
fix,'' you say to yourself You were a little 
afraid of the big man. ''It's the middle of the 
day with people all around," you thought. ''But 
some of these guys are crazy." 

You are frustrated that you must face these 
unpleasant people afxd choices when you go 
downtown. You wonder, "Wlxy don't they do 
something with all these homeless people? 
With all the attention they have gotten, why 
are there still so many of them?" 



In the mid-1980s, homelessness burst onto 
the national scene as a political issue, as 



rapidly growing numbers of homeless people 
attracted widespread attention and concern. 
Initially, the public and the media were sym- 
pathetic, especially when it became clear that 
many entire families were now homeless. 
These were not the "winos" and "bums" of 
old who lived on "skid row" and drank cheap 
wine. 

In recent years, however, the interest and 
sympathy of the public has peaked and 
waned. Part of this has to do with a growing 
awareness that many homeless people aren't 
so easy to sympathize with — many are men- 
tally ill or are addicted to drugs or alcohol. 
Many Americans now seem tired of this 
problem which, like the problems of crime 
and drugs, seems permanent and unsolvable. 
Whether we like it or not, the homeless are 
still around. In many cities and towns they 
are conspicuous, and in some of these places 
there is a pressing debate over what should 
be done. And in spite of so-called "compas- 
sion fatigue," our nation as a whole continues 
to grapple with the problem of hom.elessness. 

We have written this brief program to 
help small groups of concerned people — 
study circles — discuss homelessness in 
America. Our purpose is to provide a 
framework for your discussion so that your 
study circle feels capable of taking on this 
difficult issue. We beheve that with this 
discussion guide and a competent leader you 
can have a productive, enjoyable, and worth- 
while discussion. 

The question of what society should do 
about homelessness challenges us to examine 
some of our most basic beliefs about our 
society and public policy. Most Americans 
are familiar with this problem through direct 
experience with homeless people or through 
the media. As you share your own knowl- 
edge and experiences and listen to others*, 
you may change some of your views on this 
issue. For example, the opportunity to re- 
think your beliefs about the causes of 
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homelessness nay change your judgment of 
what society should do. 

The goal of this study circle is not to 
produce a consensus on "the truth" about 
homelessness but to allow each person to 
present his or her own views, consider the 
range of opinions, and come to an informed 
iudgment about the issue. "Background In- 
formation on the Problem of Homelessness" 
provides a core of basic facts; reading it 
before the discussion will help prepare you 
for thinking with others about homelessness. 

The central question, "What Should We 
Do About Homelessness in America?," is 
divided into two parts for purposes of discus- 
sion. To help your group wrestle with the 
fundamental ethical issues, Part I presents 
some questions about the nature of society's 
obligation to the homeless. We hope that 
you will keep these in mind as you go on to 
discuss Part II with its four basic approaches 
to homelessness. 

These four approaches describe general 
perspectives about what American society 
should do about homelessness: 

1) Help only those who are unable to 
work. 

2) Provide the bare minimum of food 
and shelter to all. 

3) Food and shelter are not enough - 
provide services and training. 

4) Ensure that every American has ade- 
quate housing. 

There is considerable overlap among 
these approaches; each builds on the previ- 
ous one and goes beyond it. In addition, 
each sees* the problem of homelessness in 
somewhat different terms. The fourth ap- 
proach has larger implications because it 
goes beyond what some call the 'Visible 
homeless" to the many millions of Americans 
who are not usually thought of as homeless 
but whose housing situation is grim or pre- 
carious. 



As you examine these approaches, con- 
sider whether each is realistic, practical, and 
affordable. What are the strengths and 
weaknesses of each? How does each fit with 
your beliefs about society's obligation to 
those in need? Think about your own con- 
cerns; listen to the views of others. Then 
come to your own considered judgment on 
the issue of homelessness. 

If, after your discussion, you wish to take 
an active role in this issue, you may want to 
explore some of the suggestions in "What 
You Can Do About Homelessness." One of 
the easiest and most important recommenda- 
tions is that you contact your elected of- 
ficials. We believe that talking about this 
issue with others is important in and of itself: 
by communicating your conclusions to our 
leaders, you will help advance an important 
public debate. 
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Background Information 
on the Problem of Homelese^ness 



What does it mean to be homeless? 
According to the National Coalition for the 
Homeless: 

Homelessness, broadly defined, 
means 'sck of a fixed residence. . . . 
This includes those people whose pri- 
mary nighttime residence is a public 
or private shelter, an emergency hous- 
ing placement (si ch as the motels or 
hotels used by Iccal welfare agencies), 
or an abandoned building, as well as 
people living on streets, in parks, 
transportation terminals, automobiles, 
or campgrounds. 

But being homeless means more 
than not having a secure place to 
sleep. Being homeless means having 
no place to store the things that con- 
nect you to your past: it means losing 
contact with friends and family; it 
means uprooting your kids from 
school; it means having to endure the 
shame of what is still perceived as 
personal failure. . . . Being homeless 
means enduring the routine indignities 
of living on the margins, the frustra- 
tion of not being able to provide for 
those who depend on you, the humili- 
ation of having to rely on the kindness 
of strangers, the anonymity of govern- 
ment assistance. Being homeless 
means having no center in one's life, 
no haven to return to, no certainty 
about tomorrow. 

Almost everyone agrees that homeless- 
ness in America is a serious problem, one 
that has been getting worse rather than bet- 
ter. However, there is disagreement about 
who the homeless are, how many of them 



there are, why they are homeless, and what 
we should do about it. At this time of cut- 
backs in social welfare expenditures, this 
issue is taking on new importance for many 
communities across the United States, 

How many homeless people are there in 
America? 

Homeless people are hard to count. Not 
only do many of them continually move 
around within their general area, but many 
homeless people are suspicious of authorities. 
While some of the homeless use shelters and 
seek social services, others avoid such con- 
tacts. 

The fact that the homeless population is 
constantly changing also makes it hard to 
measure. While there is a core group of 
those who are continually homeless, many 
people are homeless only temporarily — 
perhaps because they lost their job, were 
forced out of their apartment, or had a fi- 
nancial crisis. Some are homeless periodical- 
ly because personal problems make them 
unable to manage their lives well enough to 
keep a stable home. 

Because it s so hard to count the home- 
less population, its size is not clear. Some 
advocates for the homeless have said there 
are three million homeless people in Ameri- 
ca; other studies give a number that is about 
one-fifth that size, 600,000. Most estimates 
are between 600,000 and one million. 

These estimates do not even include the 
so-called "invisible homeless," who number in 
the millions. The "invisible homeless" move 
from one improvised setting to another, mak- 
ing us^ of emergency lodging only on rare 
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One of the 'invisible homeleM" 

Anna Lee Rodgers, a 58 year-old widow, 
lives near a small town in central North 
Carolina in an old shack. Her home lacks 
running water and insulation. The only heat 
is from the oven in her old stove. On cold 
days during the winter, she moves in with her 
daughter and son-in-law's family, sitting in 
the small, crowded kitchen by day and 
sleeping on the living room sofa by night. 
She misses her privacy, and her daughter 
resents her presence, but she has nowhere 
else to go. 



occasion. They live temporarily with friends 
or relatives under crowded conditions, inhabit 
a substandard apartment or shack, or move 
frequently because they can't afford to pay 
rent regularly. Many are but one paycheck 
v-r hr.d break away from 'visible" home'ess- 
ness. Most often when people think of what 
society should do about homelessness, they 
think about the "visible homeless." But those 
who believe that society should provide de- 
cent housing for all often advocate helping 
the 'invisible homeless'* as well. 

While there are more "invisible" than 
"visible" homeless people, the visible ..ome- 
less - people on the street, in shelters, and 
in welfare hotels — are a more immediate 
problem and receive more public attention. 
In this program, when we say "homeless" we 
are referring to the visible homeless unless 
we specify otherwise. 

Who are the homeless? 

Just as the homeless are hard to count, 
they are hard to identify and describe. Pre- 
cise statistics do not exist, and the homeless 
population varies from area to area, city to 
city. For example, in sorar poor inner-city 
areas, as many as 75% of homeless people 
are addicted to drugs or alcohol, but that 
figure is much lower in suburban areas or in 
smaller cities. 



However, there are some generalizations 
we can make about who the homeless are. 
The majority are single men. Homeless 
single women are less common. About half 
of homeless women have been victims of 
domestic violence; the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the homeless population is women 
with children. The number of families that 
are homeless has been on the increase in 
recent years, and now it is estimated to make 
up 20-30% of the entire homeless popula- 
tion. While some of these families have 
serious problems with drugs, alcohol, mental 
illness, or domestic violence, many homeless 
families' primary problem is poverty. 

Many analysts divide the homeless popu- 
lation into three groups: people with drug 
and alcohol problems; people with mental 
illness; and people whose main problem is 
economic — that is. people who simply do 
not have the money to rent an apartment. 
There is significant diu ^"eement about what 
proportion of the homeless population each 
of these groups makes up, partly because it 
is likely that most homeless people would fit 
into more than one of these categories* 

People with drug and alcohol problems. 
People who are addicted to alcohol and 
drugs make up a large segment of the home- 
less population. Their proportion has been 
growing in recent years v^ath the increased 
use of crack and heroin. Many of these peo- 
ple have lost control of their lives and are no 
longer able to maintain a home. Some have 
turned to criminal activities - burglary, pros- 
titution, or drug dealing — to support their 
habits. Their friends and families have 
turned their backs on them because they can 
no longer trust them. Treatment programs 
are available for only a tiny fraction of those 
who v;ant them. 

People with mental illness. Many of the 
mentally ill homeless were released from 
state mental hospitals as a result of the pol- 
icy of deinstitutionalization begun in the early 
1960s. The number of patients in state mental 

^0 
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hospitals declined from 505,000 in 1963 to 
68,000 in 1990. The second half of this plan 
was to have created community mental 
health clinics that would ease the transition 
t)f the deinstitutionalized back into society 
and help them maintain emotional stability. 
However, the funds for the chnics were sel- 
dom allocated as planned, and cuts in federal 
spending for community mental health pro- 
grams in the 1980s made a bad situation 
worse. Many of these former patients from 
mental hospitals, unable to manage their 
lives in our complicated society, became 
homeless. This is a substantial (some say as 
much as one-third) but declining proportion 
of the homeless population. 

Poor people. The third group of homeless 
people has primarily economic problems. Be- 
cause they are unable to work, cannot find 
worL or their wages are too low, they are too 
poor to rent the apartments that are available. 
In fact, studies report that 20-25% of homeless 
people are employed at any given time. But 
the large amount of start-up money needed to 
rent many apartments - first month's rent plus 
a security deposit — is often a problem. This 
third group also includes people who have lost 
their leases, for example because of a fire or 
because a serious illness or accident ruined 
them financially. 

In some cities there are vacant, low-cost 
apartments and so homelessness is not as 
serious a problem. In other cities there is 
little available low-rent housing and not 
enough public housing (that is, government- 
owned housing rented out at below market 
rates). In some cities, the waiting list for a 
place in public housing is many years long. 
Largely because the supply of low-cost rental 

msing has not grown fast enough to keep 
up with the demand, the number of people 
who cannot afford to rent available housing 
has grown significantly in recent years. The 
growth of this group is the primary reason 
there are so many more homeless people 
today than there were ten years ago. 



Why are there so many more homeless peo- 
ple now? What causes homelessness? 

Most analysts agree on the primary rea- 
sons that the homeless population has ex- 
panded over the past decade: a changing 
housing supply; increased poverty and un- 
employment; and increased drug addiction 
and alcoholism. Which reasons are most 
important, how they work together, and how 
to stop the cycle are all areas of disagree- 
ment. 

A shortage of low-cost rental housing is a 
major reason for the rise in homelessness. 
In the 1980s, many inexpensive apartments in 
cities were renovated or destroyed to make 
way for more expensive rental units or con- 
dominiums. The baby boomers were buying 
or renting apanments, creating a surge of 
demand for housing in cities and driving 
prices up. (Because many baby boomers 
remained single well into their 30s, the num- 
ber of households was larger than might 
have been expected.) As a result, many 
poor people lost their apartments and could 
not afford to rent others. Ne'ghborhoods 
that had been "low-rent" were now upscale, 
and no housing trickled down to replace the 
low-cost units. 

In addition to the smaller supply of low- 
rent housing in the '80s, the number of poor 
people increased due to national economic 
downturns and changes in the global eco- 
nomy. The combination of these factors 
added to the numbers of hon-*;less people. 
During the recessions of the early 1980s and 
'90s, many people lost (and are losing) their 
jobs and their homes. Some are not able to 
find work that pays well enough to support a 
family. Faced with this situation, some fami- 
lies choose to split up so that the mother 
and children can qualify for welfare and be 
able to afford an apartment. 

The shortage of low-cost rental housing 
also affects those who are mentally ill or who 
have drug and alcohol problems. While 
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Single Room Occupancy (SRO) Housing 

In the 1950s, '60$, and 70s, many run- 
down hotels in downtown areas of big cities 
were converted to rental housing. Some of 
the rooms have cooking facilities, some have 
nothing more than hotplates; some havp their 
own bathrooms, others have shared bath- 
rooms. 

This SRO housing is the housing of last 
resort for people who are just barely able to 
keep their heads above water economically. 
A typical resident might be a disabled person 
or a widowed elderly person on social 
security, or a single man who has trouble 
holding ? job or cannot find work. 

In the 1 980s, many SROs were destroyed 
or redeveloped as more upscale housing took 
their place. Because many SROs are seedy 
and their occupants are on the bottom of 
society, SROs make neighborhoods unat- 
tractive. In the process of redeveloping inner 
city areas, many SROs were destroyed. 

The occupants of SROs had nowhere 
to go. They could not afford to rent apart- 
ments, and in most cases the rooms that were 
destroyed were not replaced. As a result, 
many who once lived in SROs ended up out 
on the streets or in homeless shelters. In 
recent years many cities have realized the 
crucial role that SROs played as housing of 
last resort, but in most cases that realization 
has come too late. Few cities have the 
money to build new housing, and the federal 
government has cut back on housing funds. 



bomc cannot \)old down jobs or manage their 
lives, others have been able to function in 
society, but only barely. With changes in the 
housing situation, many people on the edge 
have become homeless. For example, many 
former psychiatric patients and drug and 
alcohol users once lived in single room oc- 
cupancy (SRO) apartments; in recent years 
this type of housing has largely disappeared. 

There is now general agreement that it 
was a mistake to deinstitutionalize patients 
from state mental hospitals without assuring 
that they would be cared for in the com- 



munity, Another cause of homelessness, 
alcohol and drug abuse, has its roots in both 
personal and social problems. There is a 
special stigma attached to poor people who 
have these problems; wealthy or middle class 
people who have drug and alcohol problems 
are better able to afford treatment and keep 
their homes. Though we know that drug and 
alcohol problems are not confined to the 
homeless, our views on these problems will 
affect what we see as society's responsibility 
to this segment of the homeless population. 
Whether we see addiction as primarily a 
response to the injustices of society, as a sign 
of personal weakness, or as a disease will 
influence our perspectives. 

What has government done to address the 
problem of homeiessness? 

Direct services. Most government pro- 
grams that directly help homeless people are 
developed on the local level (by cities, towns, 
and counties) or by the states. Programs 
include shelters, soup kitchens, and social 
services such as counseling, education, job 
training, and health care. State governments 
often contribute a significant portion of the 
money to pay for these programs. However, 
services for the homeless vary greatly from 
state to state: some do little, while others 
provide a range of services. Some, like New 
Jersey, even design initiatives such as home- 
lessness prevention programs. 

The federal government's role is primarily 
to provide funding for programs that are run 
by the states and local governments. Home- 
less people are helped by Medicaid, public 
housing and rental assistance programs, men- 
tal heahh programs, and community develop- 
ment block grants. Some homeless people 
also receive supplemental social security (aid 
to disabled people directly from Washing- 
ton). 

Housing policy. While state and local 
governments are the primary providers of 
direct services for the homeless, the federal 
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The McKinney HomelOM AMistance Act 

The most prominent programs through 
which the federal government helps home- 
less people are based on the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, first 
passed in 1 987. Through this act, the federal 
government has provided $1,8 billion to 
support state and local programs ($595 million 
in 1990), The McKinney Act now provides 
for 1 8 different programs that grant funds for 
emergency and transitional shelters, food 
programs, education, job training, health care, 
and mental health care. The programs are 
administered by the federal department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 



government provides most of the funds for 
housing. 

Many poor people are helped by govern- 
ment through public housing or rental assist- 
ance. There are other government housing 
programs as well. Overall, however, direct 
federal government housing assistance is 
provided to less than 30% of those house- 
holds with incomes below the poverty level. 
Total federal government spending on low- 
income housing programs was $16 billion in 
1990. 

Through most of the i970s, public hous- 
ing and rental assistance programs grew at a 
rate that kept pace with the growing need. 
But in the ]980s the rate of growth of rental 
assistance programs was slowed and the fed- 
eral government steadily reduced funds for 
building public housing - just at a time when 
the need was increasing dramatically. 

Although most analysts agree that right 
now there is a lack of affordable housing in 
many American cities and towns, there is 
intense disagreement about: 

• why there is a shortage of affordable 
housing; 

• the extent to which government should be 
involved in the housing market; and 



Public housing and rental assistance 

Started In 1937 to provide temporary 
housing for working class families down on 
their luck, public housing has become 
permanent housing for America's poor. 
Today about 1,340,000 households live in 
public housing units that are owned and 
operated by local public housing authorities. 
Residents pay 30% of their income toward 
rent, and the federal governm.ant pays 
whatever extra is necessary for building 
maintenance. (In practice, however, much 
public housing is poorly maintained.) The 
typical public housing resident is an elderly 
retired person living alone or a mother with 
one or two children. 

There are a variety of different federal 
programs that, taken together, provide rental 
assistance to about 1 ,650,000 households. 
These programs are run by HUD. Usually 
tenants must pay 30% of their Income toward 
the rent for an apartment that HUD has 
approved. HUD then pays the difference so 
that the total equals a 'lair market rent" for 
the area, as determined by HUD which, in 
practice, is often far below what apartments 



• how much help the government should 
provide to homeless people. 

The biggest federal housing program does 
not help low-income renters: the government 
gives a variety of tax breaks to those who 



in that area truly rent for. 

The Reagan Administration initiated the 
use of "vouchers" for some rental assistance 
programs. A voucher is worth a certain 
amount of money toward rent. The voucher 
system allows tenants to choose any apart- 
ment (it doesn't have to bo approved by 
HUD), but a tenant using a voucher may have 
to spend more than 30% of total income on 
rent. The motivation behind the voucher 
system is to create a greater demand for low- 
income housing which, in theory, will create 
increased incentives to build or remodel low- 
cost housing. One drawback to this system 
is that vouchers are still not enough to en- 
able people to rent apartments in areas with 
a shortage of affordable housing. 
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own their own home. The deduction for 
interest payments on mortgages, the best 
known part of this program, cost the federal 
government about $63 billion in foregone 
taxes in 1990: 52% of the tax savings went to 
households who are in the top fifth in in- 
come. 

Basic Attitudes About Homelessness 

Some social problems are easy to over- 
look or ignore. Homelessness is not one of 
them. Whatever they may think are the 
reasons for homelessness, most Americans 
see homeless people as a negative reflection 
upon our society. 

While dealing with homeless people is a 
local problem, homelessness is also a na- 
tional issue, and not only because so many 
cities and towns all over the country have 
iiomcless people. Homelessness is a national 
issue because it raises fundamental questions 
about fairness in our society, about poverty, 
about the economy, about the role of gov- 
ernment, about the definition of "basic 
needs," and about society's obligation to the 
needy. 

As a nation we have found it difficult to 
deal with homelessness. Not only is our 
society divided on how to treat the homeless, 
many individuals have conflicting feelings. 
Deciding how to respond to a homeless per- 
son who asks for money is, for many people, 
difficult and unpleasant. The upturned palm 
of a miserable-looking person can simultane- 
ously evoke fear, empathy, disgust, anger, 
shame, compassion, and despair. 

Some leaders have said that homelessness 
is a national disgrace, but others have argued 
that many of the homeless cannot be helped 
or do not deserve our help. Some Ameri- 
cans do not believe that housing is a right, 
while others believe that it is such a basic 
need that it should be guaranteed for every- 
one. While many people volunteer in or 
contribute money to homeless shelters, it is 
common for a community to oppose place- 



ment of low-income housing or a shelter in 
its own vicinity. 

This background section was intended to 
prepare you for discussion of both the ethical 
issues wrapped up in homelessness and pos- 
sible approaches for dealing with it. We 
hope that participating in the discussion will 
help you to clarify and articulate your own 
thoughts about society's obligations to home- 
less people. 
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What Should We Do About Homelessness in America? 
Part I: Some Ethical Considerations 



Before you examine the four broad ap- 
proaches to homelessness outlined in Part II, 
we suggest you explore some basic ethical 
questions concerning our society's obligation 
to homeless people. These questions are not 
posed to lead you to the "right answers" but 
rather to inspire discussion. 

What is society's obligation to homeless peo- 
ple? 

Some argue that our society is so weaUhy 
that none of its members should go without 
basic needs like food and shelter. According 
to this argument, the reason that a person 
cannot afford the basic necessities doesn't 
matter, morally speaking: society still has the 
responsibility to make sure that each person 
has what he or she needs. Therefore, even if 
someone lacks the initiative to find work, 
society should still provide food and shelter; 
to do otherwise would be to deny the right to 
live. Supporters of this viewpoint may differ 
in their beliefs about the level of society's 
responsibility. 

A second argument says that for those 
who are able to work the right to receive 
basic needs should be conditional upon their 
willingness to work. According to this argu- 
ment, even though society does have an obli- 
gation to guarantee at least the basic neces- 
sities of life for all its members, it also has 
the right to make demands on those who 
receive help. After all, us affluence comes 
from the labors of its working members. 

A third point of view emphasizes the 
opportunities which America offers - our soci- 
ety provides individuals with the opportunity 
to work, receive an education, make a living, 
and improve their circumstances. According 



to this argument, that should be enough. 
Those who want to work will take advantage 
of the opportunities which exist. 

Behind this third perspective is the belief 
that society's obligation to people should be 
limited. There are two distinct reasons: first, 
in theory, guaranteeing the basic needs of life 
is laudable, but in practice such guarantees 
are no favor to the recipients because they 
destroy individual initiative, reward laziness, 
and create dependency; second, in order to 
provide basic needs to those who don't work, 
government must levy taxes, which people 
pay involuntarily. The taxes transfer money 
from those who work to those who don't and 
create resentment of poor people. 

Some who agree that society's main obli- 
gation is to provide opportunity also contend 
that in reality society has seriously limited the 
opportunities for many people - through 
racism, sexism, poverty, and lack of educa- 
tional opportunities. They would say that 
society has a long way to go just to assure 
opportunity for all. 

Let's look at some of the basic needs of 
homeless people and som^ ^T^ecific questions 
about what society should p. ide: 

• Shelter. Is sheher - a clean, warm 
place to sleep — a right? Is society 
obligated to sheher anyone who is 
homeless? Is there an obligation to 
children or to women that is different 
from the obligation to men? If you 
believe society should provide sheher 
for the homeless, then for how long 
should shelter be provided? And what 
should be the quality of a shelter's ac- 
commodations? 
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• Housing. Is there a right to ade- 
quate housing? Is there minimal 
housing that our society should pro- 
%ade to all people? What is this mini- 
mum? For example, is a two-bed- 
room apartment adequate for a family 
of six? What are the limits of our 
society's responsibihty? 

• Social services. Some homeless 
people don't have the job skills they 
need to make enough money to rent 
an apartment. Many homeless people 
clearly need help if they are to stay 
off the streets or be able to leave a 
shelter. Their needs range from psy- 
chological counseling to alcohol or 
drug detoxification to education to job 
training. These services have one 
thing in common: they are expensive 
10 provide because they require 
trained professionals. Does society 
have an obligaiion to provide these 
social services to homeless people? If 
so, how far does this obligarion go 
and what are its limits? 

If you think that society has a responsibi- 
lity to meet everyone's most basic needs, how 
would you define a "basic need"? Is it the 
bare minimum that a person must have in 
order to physically survive? Or is it the 
minimum that someone must have in order 
to thrive physically and emotionally? Is 
there a minimum level of housing beyond 
basic shelter that society should provide to 
all that don\ have it? 

Who in society should meet the obligation? 

If assisting homeless people through di- 
rect services is a responsibility of society, 
then who should pay the price? How should 
the cost be distributed? 

Is it fair that services for the homeless 
vary from community to community and from 
slate to state? Is there a certain level of 
obligation that all of society should meet, or 



should the level of services be left up to 
individual communities or to individual 
states? Some say that no solution to the 
problem of housing should be imposed from 
above; others argue that without national or 
statewide standards, some communities end 
up paying more than their "fair share" and 
that homeless people in communities unwill- 
ing to pay end up losing their basic rights. 

It is easier to believe that society has an 
obligation, in the abstract sense, to deal with 
the problem of homeiessness than to be will- 
ing to bear the real or perceived costs of a 
particular solution. "NIMBY," an acronym 
for "not in my back yard," is used to describe 
the reluctance of people to locate what they 
consider to be undesirable facilities in their 
communities. Nuclear power plants, garbage 
dumps, toxic waste sites, homeless shelters, 
and low-income housing have all sparked 
cries of "NIMBY!" What is the individual's 
responsibility in terms of the placement of 
low-income housing or a homeless shelter? 
Some people carefully choose the neighbor- 
hoods they live in. Do we have the right to 
maintain the character of our neighborhood 
as we like it? Under what conditions is it 
justifiable to support the building of shelters 
and low-income housing in general, but to 
oppose a project in one's own neighborhood? 
How would you feel if low-income housing or 
a homeless shelter were planned for your 
neighborhood? 
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What Should We Do About Homelessness in America? 
Part il: Four Approaches for Dealing with Homelessness 



Below are descriptions of four broad 
approaches that our society might take to- 
ward the problem of homelessness. 

In discussing these solutions, it will be 
helpful to answer two questions: 

• How do supporters of each ap- 
proach perceive the problem of home- 
lessness; that is, what do they regard 
as its basic cause(s)? Some possibili- 
ties include; lack of individual ambi- 
tion, a weakening economy leading to 
increased unemployment, lack of af- 
fordable housing, lack of social wel- 
fare programs to help the poor, the 
increased abuse of drugs and alcohol, 
deinstitutionalization of patients from 
mental hospitals. 

• What do supporiv^-rs of each ap- 
proach consider society's obligation to 
homeless people to be? 

Do not let these four approaches limit 
your thinking. We encourage you to articu- 
late other approaches, either original ones or 
combinations of the ones offered here. 

There is considerable overlap among 
these approaches. Each sees the problem in 
somewhat different terms, but each approach 
builds on the previous one and goes beyond 
it. The fourth approach has larger implica- 
tions because it would affect the lives of the 
"invisible homeless" as well. 

The four approaches are presented brief- 
ly here. Your discussion group should be 
able to expand on each of these views and 
come up with examples to support them. 
Follovvdng each of the four approaches are 
some criticisms. We expect that your group 



will be able to strengthen some of them as 
well. 

1) Help oaly those who are unable to work* 

Society has no responsibility to help 
homeless people unless they are unable to 
work due to a physical or mental disabihty. 
While children, the elderly, and the infirm 
deserve society's support, anyone who is ca- 
pable of working and making a living — no 
matter what their background or handicap - 
should be expected to help themselves. 

Many of the homeless are in a bad situa- 
tion through their own personal failings, 
weakness of character, and laziness. People 
who are addicted to drugs or alcohol have 
themselves to blame and should help them- 
selves. Good citizens are tired of being 
asked for money and hassled by homeless 
people — ahnost all of them men — who 
should be working. 

One of the reasons we have so many 
homeless people (and so many people on 
welfare) is that our society coddles people 
who have a hard time in life. Our generosi- 
ty, while well-intentioned, has the uninten- 
tional effect of encouraging people to be lazy 
and dependent and to feel they are entitled 
to be supported by others. We do these 
people a disservice by indulging them and 
encouraging their weaker side. We would be 
better off forcing them to "pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps," as many work- 
ing people do. 

Criticisms: 

• This approach blames many innocent 
victims for problems - lack of low-cost rental 
housing and unemployment — that are 
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beyond their control. Some homeless people 
do work, but the minimum wage is not 
enough to rent an apartment and support a 
family in some cities, 

• All modem, wealthy nations have ac- 
cepted the fact that society is responsible for 
the social welfare of the people, and that 
those who are less well off deserve help. 
This is the basis of our Judeo-Christian her- 
itage. This is why we have food stamps, free 
public education, unemployment insurance, 
and social security. Isn't housing as impor- 
tant as education? 

* Many of the homeless, despite the ab- 
sence of a diagnosable physical or mental 
disability, are truly unable to work. They 
have emotional problems that make them 
unstable and unreliable. Tliey are not de- 
sirable employees. They cannot hold down a 
job. Why should they be punished with 
homelessness because of their shortcomings 
as workers? 

2) Provide the bare minimum of food and 
shelter to all. 

It is too much to ask that society "solve" 
the problem of homelessness. The reasons 
that people become homeless are complex; 
even if we were willing to spend a lot of 
money on the problem, it's unclear that we 
would succeed in solving it. 

It is a wealthy society's obligation, how- 
ever, to ensure that all people, including the 
homeless, have the minimum of food and 
shelter. Emergency shelters should exist for 
temporarily homeless people; long-term dor- 
mitory-style shelters should be available to 
people who are unable to sustain a per- 
manent home. Anybody who is homeless 
should have access to a shelter. 

These shelters should cost as little as 
possible. They should not be too com- 
fortable. In this way people who can take 
care of themselves will not want to stay for 
long, and there will be a strong incentive for 



shelter residents to acquire jobs, move out, 
and make their own homes. 

Criticisms: 

• This will provide a free ride at taxpayer 
expense to many people who can work. 
Free food and shelter will reward idleness; 
those who can work should have to work to 
meet their own needs. 

• This approach is likely to lead to per- 
manent government institutions (shelters) for 
the homeless. This is not an area that the 
government should be involved in. One 
shudders to think how badly these human 
warehouses are likely to be run. 

• By providing minimal food and shelter we 
keep homeless people alive and living on the 
public dole, but don't give them enough to 
make them productive citizens. It would be 
cost-effective, as well as morally right, to 
provide additional assistance to the residents 
of shelters so that they can obtain jobs and 
lead productive lives. 

3) Food and shelter are not enough — 
provide services and training* 

To become productive members of soci- 
ety, homeless people need a broad range of 
social services. Society should provide as- 
sistance to the homeless in the form of food 
and shelter, drug and alcohol de: ^rification 
programs, counseling and psychiai ic treat- 
ment, education, and job training. Even 
providing a mailing address and a telephone 
would be an enormous help to those who are 
trying to find work. 

Without these services, homeless people 
will forever be on the margin of society, 
unemployable, and without control of their 
lives. Only when homeless people get their 
lives together will ihey be able to maintain a 
home. 

Supporters of this approach have dif- 
ferent motivations. Some believe that this ib 
most cost-effective. It will be expensive to 
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provide these social services, but in the final 
analysis society comes out ahead when peo- 
ple pay taxes, stay off welfare rolls, and stay 
out of trouble with the law. 

A different argument is that we should 
help homeless people because most are un- 
derprivileged and did not have the oppor- 
tunities that most Americans have. Many of 
the homeless have been hurt by racism, pov- 
erty, sexism, and lack of educational oppor- 
tunities. Society's failings have contributed 
to their homelessness, so society should help 
them to overcome it. 

Criticisms: 

• Many homeless people have such serious 
problems that they cannot be helped by 
training or counseling. Many of the home- 
less are so far gone that they don't warn to 
be helped. These programs will waste an 
enormous amount of money. 

• There are many Americans who are not 
homeless who need many of these services 
and do not receive them because of the lack 
of government funding. Should the homeless 
receive preferential treatment? Can we deny 
these services to working people if the home- 
less are receiving them? 

• Those communities which offer good 
services to homeless people will be over- 
whelmed as homeless people arrive to take 
advantage of the benefits and training of- 
fered. This approach can only be imple- 
mented statewide or nationally; but most 
state governments and Washington are fight- 
ing budget deficits. 

• Society does not have an obligation to 
people because they are "underprivileged." 
There will always be some who have advan- 
tages and many who have disadvantages. 
Many Americans are able to overcome their 
disadvantages and succeed; the freedom to 
do so is what makes this country great. 



4) Ensure that every 4merican h&s adequate 
housing. 

Everyone in a society as wealthy as ours 
should have a decent home. It is society's 
responsibility to provide sufficient funds so 
that every American is adequately housed. 
This approach would help the "invisible 
homeless" as well as people on the street, in 
shelters, or in welfare hotels; it is the broad- 
est, and would be by far the most expensive 
of the four approaches. 

Last year the federal government gave 
$63 billion in tax breaks to homeowners (and 
most of that to those who are well off), but 
only spent $16 billion on low-income housing 
programs. Shouldn't we spend at least as 
much on housing for the poor as we do on 
housing for the wealthy? 

There are significant differences of opin- 
ion about how to provide a decent home for 
all Americans. Some believe that the private 
housing market could provide affordable 
housing for all if government interfered less 
with developers and gave rent subsidies to 
the deserving poor. Others argue that the 
private market will never pro\ade enough 
decent low-income housing: in addition to 
rent subsidies, government must provide 
incentives for the housing industry and for 
private, non-profit housing developers. Sup- 
porters of government initiatives believe that 
in some areas where there is a shortage of 
housing the government itself must build 
more low-income housing. But all supporters 
of this approach agree that every American 
deserves a decent home and that government 
must play a major role in providing it. 

Criticisms: 

• This approach calls for enormous new 
government expenditures at a time when all 
levels of government are facing serious 
budget deficits. The HUD scandals and 
waste in federal programs indicate that such 
large new expenditures would not be wise. 
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• A guarantee of housing will remove in- 
centives for p'^iople to work and lead to more 
welfare and indolence. The idea of a "right" 
to housing causes people to feel that society 
"owes" them. We should be encouraging 
people to take responsibility tor their own 
lives and to believe that they can contribute 
to society. 

• If government becomes more involved in 
housing, it is likely to complicate the housing 
market and may well make the situation 
worse. 



What will it take to implement any one 

approach? 

If your group comes to a general agree- 
ment on what society's approach to the prob- 
lem of homelessness ought to be, you may 
want to go one step further and think about 
ways that societ\' can implemex : that ap- 
proach. Your group may decide to meet tor 
a follow-up discussion to examine this issue. 

Considering how to implement any ap- 
proach involves thinking about which institu- 
tions in our society are capable of dealing 
with homelessness and envisioning the practi- 
cal ways in which that can happen, .ince 
questions about how to achieve goals are 
related to basic beliefs about the proper 
roles of government, private enterprise, and 
the individual, pan of the discussion will 
revisit some of the ethical considerations 
from "Who in society should meet the obliga- 
tion?" at the end of Part I. 

The following questions can provide a 
framework for a follow-up discussion on im- 
plementing solutions to the problem of 
homelessness: 

The role of government. Is government 
responsible for guaranteeing social welfare? 
If so, what level of government should bear 
primary responsibility: local, state, or nation- 
al? Even if government takes the primary 
responsibility, do individuals have a responsi- 



bility beyond that of providing revenue 
through taxation? 

The role of tfie private sector Should pri- 
vate, voluntary organizations such as chur- 
ches, mutual aid societies, charities, social 
service agencies, and neighborhood groups 
take the primary responsibility for dealing 
with homelessness? Many shehers are pri- 
vately run, although most receive some gov- 
ernment support. If the homeless are to be 
cared for through voluntary action, what is 
the individual's responsibility to participate 
and help? What about the argument that 
voluntary action is not adequate to meet the 
scope of the problem? 

Public/private cooperative efforts. Some 
have suggested that government and the 
private sector should work together. They 
argue that public/private partnerships should 
provide shelters and build low-income hous- 
ing. In many cuies there are partnerships — 
made up of local and state governments, 
private non-profit community organizations, 
private foundations, and businesses — that 
have successfully built low-income housing. 
Some say that cooperative action among 
many types of organizations is the wave of 
the future since it draws on the assets of 
several parts of society. Some argue that 
this makes the provision of basic needs de- 
pendent upon local initiatives and resources 
that will vary greatly from community to 
community. Another argument against this 
method is that it is unworkable because it 
requires the coordination of many different 
institutions. 

Cost. Considerations about implementing 
any approach for dealing with homelessness 
will begin and end with the important ques- 
tion of who will pay. In many communities 
across the country social welfare services are 
being cut. If you believe that society's re- 
sponsibility to homeless people includes the 
provision of services that cost money, who 
should bear the financial burden? Should it 
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be private individuals, organizations within 
the community, or government at the local, 
state, or national levels? How much should 
we spend to house or shelter the homeless? 
If you think that government should pay, 
how much in additional taxes are you willing 
to pay for shelters, housing programs, and 
social services for the homeless? Are there 
other publicly funded programs that should 
be cut to allow for adequate funding to deal 
with homelessness? 
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Supplementary Reading 



We reprint here a number of short ar- 
ticles containing background information on 
homelessness as well as opinion pieces about 
its causes and potential solutions. Reading 
these articles will help prepare you for the 
discussion if you don't know a lot about 
homelessness. Even if you do, you may find 
some of the views expressed here pro- 
vocative. 

"Shift in Feelings on the Homeless: Em- 
pathy Turns Into Frustration" describes what 
some have called "compassion fatigue," the 
weariness and wariness with which many 
/Kmencans now regard homeless people. 
This shift in feelings about the homeless is a 
distmct change from the widespread sym- 
pathy and concern expressed in the late 
lyHOs. Part of this shift is due to changing 
perceptions of homeless people. "Twins of 
the Streets: Homelessness and Addiction" 
discusses what one analyst calls "the nasty 
little secret of the homeless." One personal 
account of a shift in attitude is recounted in 
"Brother. Don't Spare a Dime." 

The next two anicles present contrasting 
views about the big picture — why has the 
number of homeless families and individuals 
been on the rise? In "Homeless: A Product 
of Policy," Todd Swanstrom points to federal 
housing policy and government neglect as the 
primary cause of homelessness. He argues 
that changes in policy over the past decade 
have created an inadequate supply of low- 
cost, affordable housing. The view of 
William Tucker in "Rent Control as a Cause 
of Homelessness" is virtually the opposite. It 
is not government neglect that caused home- 
lessness, he says, but rather the negative 
impact of government intervention in the 
housing market in the form of rent control. 
Your judgments about this issue will affect 



what you think society's approach to home- 
lessness ought to be. 

Finally, we present articles that examine 
some common community problems and 
solutions. One of the major obstacles to 
sheltering and housing homeless people is 
the widely held attitude of "NIMBY' - not in 
my back yard. "Watergate Residents Sue to 
Block Homeless Shelter" tells the story of 
one community in which a proposal for a 
shelter is met with direct opposition. "West- 
chester Town Divided on Housing for the 
Homeless" relates some of the hopes and 
fears experienced by members of one com- 
munity considering the construction of low- 
income housing. 

The concluding two articles herald two of 
the many successtul projects that have cre- 
ated permanent homes for homeless people. 
"Reclaiming a Wasteland: SRO Housing of 
Los Angeles" describes what one big city 
government has done to house the homeless. 
In "Cambnuge Pair Make Homelessness 
Their Business" we see one example of the 
many private efforts to build low-income 
housing for the homeless. These articles 
suggest how the will to deal with homeless- 
ness can be translated into solutions to a 
difficult problem. 
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Shift in Feelings on the Homeless: Empathy Turns Into Frustration 



Ten yean mint ihc wmi face ol 
hometessneu first captured the na* 
UOR't atitnilQii, empaihy lik turning to 
intolerance as clttes impose haralier 
resirlciMna on Iwmwiest people to rc' 
duce their vtiiMity or force them to 
out on ihetr own. 

New yoTk City, Sinta B^rbaia. 
Califs and a number of other ciurA are 
acttnt out of both frustration and des' 
peration, pfcsscd tvy hard Unnes and by 
a pubUc that has grawa tncreaslngiy 
impatient with a proMtm that has 
worsened despite the proframs atmed 
at rehcvuig it and previous shows of 
goodwill 

"People warn to help, hut ihey don't 
want to feel that they're lust beuifi 
suckers.** saM Mayer Uml Hancock of 
Berkeley. Calif. "The" cities that try to 
help aet ovemm and then comes the 
backlash. There cooses a time when 
people want to step hack and insulate 
thensehf^** 

Atlanuu wh^ U prcpanng for the 
\m Otymp^c Games* passed a law in 
July autlwrttlni the arrest of anyone 
toiurtnt m abandoned buildings or 
gaglnt In "asgresshre paahamUing." 

New Yorti*s transit auUiortty has 
banned p4nhandllnB m the sui>way syi- 
t«m and a ISO fine can be imposed oo 
anyone caught doing so. 

In Miami, where officials briefly con- 
sidered shuffling several hundred 
homeless people off lo a city-owned 
baseball stadium, panhandlers who ap- 
proach motori&is at interaectiona to 
wash car windows face a fine of as 
much as $500 and a |all temenceof as 
many as 60 days. 

Tough Stance In Caplul 
in AuKuut. ihe District of Columbia 
c(os«d I wo emergency shelten and an* 
nounced plans to elimmaie half the 
beds tn Its shelters. It also pUnt to 
severely lesirtct the number ol nighta 
ihat homeless people can stay mi them. 
Hie citv's tough new stance comes 
with strong pubUc backing. A \Hi law 
required the city to shelter all m need: 
last fall the voters repealed it. 

And la&t year Santa tabara banned 
homeless people from ikepint on pub- 
lic streets, beaches or sidewalks and ui 
parkmg Mms; (he mcasMraJtavesthem 
to sleep on a pubMc loi filled with 
eucalyptus trees where they are OMt of 
sight of downtown tioutM^jeft. 

Advocates for the homeleu and city 
officlsls alike see these as signs that 
aitiiudes are hardening toward what 
became a badge o4 social responsib'Jity 
in ihe ^'^W's when people could better 
af lord to be magnanimous. 

People are a bH weary/* Mid Mary 
Brosnahaa. eiecutlvc director ol the 
coalition for the Homelesa, a New Yotlt 
group. '*'nwy have heard all tr« •olU' 
tionsfortheiaM 10 years. bi«H doesn't 
seem to make a dent m the praWeni." 

Tbe world IS a very dllfemM place 
than M was tusi owcr a decade ago. 



from MgdM Sq^Af* €ardm m New 
Yo^ on the eve of the OeMcraUc 
NatAaggl CggWMW M im ttl MII«C«> 
dMVt tlM Mfmig a 1 




BylSABELWILKER50M 
to the earty. ggyve dayi Of Ihe hofiae- 

JllS* ^w*** at w*<le. 

i» mgi cny, wliere lolefiiice Is a 
rettglM, olficlala have talM steps lo 
keep the HofMleM from abusing the 
puwic's generasMy. In July, the city 
arranged for reskSems to tvf vouchers 
from toeal merchants thai they can 
give to homclesa people inuead of 
cash, which can all too easily be vied 
for drugs or liquor. Tlie vuddieni can 
be redeemed m local establishmenu 
for things like food or laundry Kfvice. 

No city offldaiaeoMactad tail smU 
WQukl say pubUcly that Ihey were seek- 
tag to puahihe homeless aside, iui all 
MidUwy «tf« tatlMi itie public*! Im^ 

tlaradlaOvarlllitt* 
"In a anMe» Uw fad la over wit t." 
said Paul Relmaii. actait PK^^dcm of 
Central AtlaMa Progma, a Lusmesa 
group chat putned the ciiy to regulate 
the homelesa. "I doat know it tfs toler- 
ance or lt*s, 'Let's Just not see II any- 
more.' " 

sutcmnu like thooe especially du- 
tuib advocaict. Such lemlmenu ate 
taken as evidnce that the public may 
be becofwag laurad to ihe iitfht of 
disheveled people puMig iheir Ufe'i 
po aaiia i o aa lBai h tifipla g cgttorwarti' 
tat tftciaMWca « the iMewgMt 

It Is hi this new and unfdt^^vlng 
climate that merdianu and others are 
tpeakiflg oui M ways thai would have 
been considered bUiphemouo not long 
ago. At the urgHg of mcfchaMa m 
Santa Barbara* for ega«ple,giie down- 
town plaaa'lg bMng rebuilt lo renwve 
the leata, which uicy say Mvna the 



"Our goal Is lo make thMAS as un* 
comfOftaUe tordMn as we can ao they 
can OKWO an,** said Pc«eGherlAi presi- 
dent of the Sama Barbara Ghamaer o0 
CoaMnerce. ''When you took M these 
characi era lyiiag oty in the tnt d^ al 
the day when everybody else is woth* 
uig ittsi to survive, you doni get a lot ol 
sympaUiy.'* 

Pan or the probtem. advoeatea say. 
IS thai career paahandlan have capt 
tallied on sympathy for the homelesa, 
confttslag the two issues, and the ca- 
recrlstt are no w hard to dlitkngmih 
(rpm Ihe dowMfwIden. 

whether on h m tl er a or the homeless, 
the dty of AUaata la bearing down and 
has made M a crHne 10 sohcll money In 
a way that eauseo a *'reaoonaMe per* 
son lo fear bodily harm'* or fo panhan- 
dle "tn ckioe pranmuty* to a person 
who has said no. 



"As long as you do M In a respectful 
way, where you're am ihf aateniag loUt, 
It's O.K.," said niacags Cuffie. an At* 
tanta City Council mimbir who spe» 
sored the nwasura. 

*'Bui once you go beyond that bad- 
gerlnt Mk and maiiint dioni leal 
yott*ft iMfls to da tanmiMB 10 shogm 
they do nai give HBoa 
thsniiai'aartMnlioi 



fin you. 



a rig|KiaifMa<MmgBOiggi yoti.** 

Oa dM li7lMltM&73MMlOMI 



Shopping cana and backoackg wan 
briikly past the paima aMhmiga atvi^ 
lea, and dwy lend mn ta Magor In traat 
ol iha adiO i wylt w iiilrggi o ilMy 
hgve btwn armsied for ponhaMMn^ 

grounds. They move from one oui<of* 
the-wgy M manamcr ai mi^ taring 
arrest and Ihey say ihey feel the tide 
has turned a g ima i ihem. 

"YUey'rc trying to run us oui ol 
her«.** said SIf Mwag. one af the 
city's homeless. "It's getting worse 
and worse and worse, i can icct the 
ammosity." 

Mr. Stellwag says he believes that 
the hard time he and others are getimg 
Is because ol the cnya coocein for 
tourtam. AndhereoenuiL 'idon'i gh« 
aflytahoMabouiihedaMiottrtoia," 
he sa2 "If Ihey tried lo help ui, we 
wouMkribehero.'* 

Bui there to wklespread agreemcm 
(hat prtvaie cenerasMy would noi oohw 
me proMem. The maui ftow ui public 
policy, advoeatea say. to thai cfBcrgen- 
cy sheHera and souprnMchona do norii- 
uig gboui the root c^baeo af homelev- 
neoa » poverty, toch of aflotdoble 
houoMg and a diangmg ooonoanr dua 
has omninaiod anilre dasooa of well* 

Ciyti^ low^sklBed lOba. WMIo theoe 
Iter proMenM have imenslf tod the 
pliju of the dtoadvantated, ctttoa have 

After years of aid, 
frustration at a 
problem that 
hasn^t gone away. 

tried to keep the pattoni comfortable, 
to the dissatisfaction of merchMis, 
residents and advocates. 

"What y«u*re seeing to a reskfcial 
effect of progfamo ofwa too Mitto too 
late and atien dtocradHad.*' tald Kim 
Hopper, prsiidini af the National Go- 
alMion for the HinnlMi, a W iili l a gi o n 
baaed advacacy giouac aMdi to affW- 
•led with oevaral atner audi groupa 
around tile nottoa. Mr. Hoaaer eras co- 
authorki lOOlaf **PrtvaieUvcg/PMic 
spaces,' c o n a l d ewd a sendnal study 
oThomelessaeM. *'A8 long as you see 
only the aurface cvklcneo of fatture. 
you will ace the calto for ifMr* repres- 
sive mcasurea.'* 

Ttiere has been perhooi na greater 
tumaboM than in Vi ib in gi on, where 
Mltdi Snyder, a radical advocate for 
«>»e home W i s , helpod la gt v a hon tote ia> 
nesa naitonal prowilgfgcs aa an tofue. 
But a year after Mo deaito. aad under 
the ptosaureof ctt ^bu^ii dgtolttan d 
a public chango of noafifiliofaappaan 
to be Mtle rooia for sym paih y . 

Over the ton few yoaffttjaya Kobert 
Moon, a Wi ihi ogi w roo^doat. hto com- 



tht 



"Ihera'a gotten to be lust too many 
of thein ai one arta, " said Mr. Maon. a 
mtfiiaryoflteaf.**Andafigra«dille.M's 
hard la loel sorry for them It's made 



HaindgthirstoMdoAlhecltytoshut 
do«aihotoNfior.fiwaAn»of*»twa 
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Twins of the Streets: Homelessness and Addiction 



ByOINAKOLATA 

DruB jnd iicohol jouse nave 
•merged as a major reisoo for Uie 
•^.omeiessness or men, j/omen ana 
Umilies. comoiicaun^ me searth tor 
tomtions. aavocaies tor ine homeless 

Mlhouftri not ail nomeiess o«)ote arc 
.laaicts. ano ooveriv ana a lactc of af- 
fordtDie nousme conmouie siwufi- 
:3ntiv 10 me prooiem of homeiessnesi. 
^xoeris saio aiconoi anaorua aadicuon 
•an no lonaer De i^norea as a major 
'3cior. 

SuDsiance aouse »s one oi me maior 
^si'es causinR peopie lo oc nomeiess 
ina Kwoma them nomeiess."' said Irv- 
n<t Shanaier. wno runs tne Dtawjosuc 
ano RehamiiLaiion Center in phiiadei- 
pnia, a private erouO irai provides 
-Mioences ano nas worned lor i6 vears 
•3 neio ocooie overcome nomeiessneiS. 

estimaicu mat :5 to aO wrceni o( 
-iomejess men ano women are addicts. 

DniR and aiconoi aous* '^s ine nasiv 
•/Me secret of the homeless, said Er- 
-iesi Orucxer. an associate professor of 
socui mcoicine and epidemiology at 
Mbert trnstcm College of Medicine in 
New York. 

Advocaies for Uie homeless like Rob- 
ert M. Haves, director of the National 
■roamion lor me Homeless, a ^hduo 
«itn ncaaquaner in New York, say 
'hev nave snied av v frora discussina 
he prooiem ot addiction in ine past, in 
pan tw:ause inev feared itiat tne puo- 
Mc would lose us sympaihv for the 
homeless. Buu ne said, 'the botiora 
■ ine IS that we nave lo leil the truin." 

\dvocates (or the nomeiess say drug 
or aiconoi aoose send people who mav 
have oniv a finRerhoW an wciciy into a 
lailspin. EveniuaiW ihev deplete iheir 
'csources. lose Uieir |oos. and alienate 
fnenos or familv memoera wno cease 
•0 want 10 neiD. Fhev end up on ihe 
urccis. destitute and hODCtessiv ad- 
Jiciea. And once mey are addicted and 
nomeiess. tr.en- are lew opportunmes 
for druE irfratmcnt. 

. ast as there are no orecise dau on 
►>ow manv pcooie are nomeiess. mere 
dre none on wnat perceniaae ol home- 
ess peoDie are addicts. Fhe answen 
nomeiess t>eooie give to questions 
itxMit suostance aouse can be unreii- 
ioie. 

jte some advocates for the home- 
less, r^m ravlor. wno r^ins Joshua 
House in wasnmniofu a residtfvce mat 
helps nomeiess men rejoin sociciy, 
estimates thai at leastSO oerceni of the 
men ne sees were addicis. in- 
cludina Peter ^mith, director ol the 
Partnersnip for the Homeless, wnose 
group surveyed poimcal leaders and 
prtrvMJera of iervwet for M twmeieai. 



estimate that Ihe numoer for men and 
women comoineo is JO percent to iO 
percent. "The menuiiv ill constitute 20 
percent to JO oerceni of the nomeiess 
population, and manv of them are also 
jddtcts. experts $av. 

Some experts contend that the rea- 
son for the tower estimates is thai 
• ome advocacv groups (ear that if ihev 
r?pori ni«n percentages of aodicis 
imonR me homeless, people will no 
longer contriouic moncv. Donald Hen- 
Kix. me interim executive director oi 
Central Citv Concerns, a Rfoup in Port- 
land, Ore., ihai helps nousc nomeiess 
people, explained. "V. vou are trvinR to 
rajsc moncv. you deoend very heaviiv 
jn me pli..»c s perception. ' 

Mi. nnvta said ••there is someihintt 
•0 mat cnarae. ' addina mat wnen nc is 
.oniacted Dv leievision news oroRrams 
nr Conaressionai committees looKinR 
at homeicssncss. •"ihev aiwavs want 
vnite. micdle-ciass people to inierview. 
Thev want someone wno will De svm- 
pamenc to miodle America. ' 

J^Ticn the ouoiic contrtoutes monev. 
^3id Mr, bhandier. "mcv want to swnd 
.1 on me deservinR^ homeless — 'nat 
nice lamuv that worxcd hard all mose 
vears. I'm sure mere are some (ami- 
iies in tnat caieKory. but mv p,uess is 
mat a siRniUcani numoer of mem nave 
iheir prooiems exaceroaied bv druR or 
alcohol abuse. You can Icel soTxy tor 
■hem wimoui failing to recoRnize thai 
tnev may txj out there oecause mev 
nave prooiems. ' 
Crack Making the Problem Worse 
vVhatever the numoer. "addiction is 
a horrendous prooiem. ' among the 
homeless. Mr. Haves said. Because of 
crack, "the homeless population is 
going up quite dramaiicallv." he said, 
adding, "l think almost everyone longs 
for the good old davs when mev were 
only dealing wim heroin addicts." 

Experts wno are finding a subsun- 
tial drug prooiern among me homeless 
include Paul Koegel. an anmropologtst 
at the University ol California at Los 
\nReies vvho interviewed homeless 
Tien living on me streets in downtown 
Los Angeles and found mat close to iO 
percent were addicts. Fhev aiso in- 
clude Kostas Oounis. an anthropologist 
it Columbia Lniversitv, wno inter- 
viewed n^en arriving at me Franxiin 
Avenue sneJter in me South Brohx and 
found that ?5 percent were addicts. Mr. 
Shancler found mat me prooiem is just 
as severe among women as among 
men. 

\dvocaies who work wtm families 
.'md mat addiction otien puts poor 
families on me sirecL For examoic. 
John FulllnWKier. director of Common 
Ground, a houimg or«aniz«non in Dal- 
las mat works with homeless families, 
said drug addiction MS a real proo- 
iem. " Often, ne said, a poor family be- 
comes homeless because at least one 
member is an addict and "the economy 
of me family collapsej/' 
Or. Peter LaqiMur.dlrfctAr for AIDS 



r.rograms at \^'ood Hull Hospital in 
Brookivn, found when he was working 
n a federally financed program to neip 
heroin addicts mat half of 290 addicts 
vno came to me hospital for other 
Tiedtcal Problems had no homes. 

Mr. Haves, wno i« a lawyer, said he is 
now going to court in several states, in- 
•MUdina New York, to sue tor trestmem 
jDon demand tor drug addicts. He said 
r.e sees drug treatment as at least as 
mponant as housing tor me homeless. 

The lack of low-cost housing, ine 
.ssue mat has gotten me most attention 
:n me pontics o( homelessness. is siiil a 
factor, advocates say. out ii too is re- 
lated to drugs. Mr. Haves likens me 
search for low-cost housing to me sur- 
vival of me fitiesu Fhose wno are ao- 
.iicts lose, 'In a sense, crack is defining 
^•no will be the losera in mat Darwini;^n 
:ompetiiion for housing," he said. 

ShclUn May Add to P roblemi 

But even when housing is available. 
".0 one wants to live near drug addicts, 
.nose wno worx wun me homeless are 
finding. .Mr. Hendrix o( Central CiLv 
Concerns said mai nis grouo nas oJO 
'-;ngie room occupancy units but •"wnai 
we are seeing now is mat me people 
who are coming into our buildings arc 
people we can't house because of 
t>chavior problems.^' Ci^ack abuse, nc 
said, makes them "aggressive and vio- 
lent" 

Experts say that shelters onlv make 
the drug prootem among me homeless 
worse. Although shelters are supposed 
to be drug free, drug use is often open 
and widespread, sav shelter directors 
and advocaies for me homeless. Manv 
shelter residents actually have )obs. 
but mey spend all their money on 
drugs, these experu say. 

Groups that try to help bnng people 
back from homeiessneta are finding 
mat mey must confront the drug proo- 
iem firsL Jack M. White, executive di- 
rector of the Coalition for me Homeless 
in Washington, which is not associated 
wim Mr. Hayes's group, said mat wh> n 
he started a residence two vears ago ^ci 
help homeless men find jobs and aoan- 
ments. he began by simply asking the 
men not to use drugs or aouse alcohol. 
Only 5 percent made it througn the 
four*month program. He men decided 
'0 insitituic random urine tests for me 
residents and staff and to evict anvone 
using drugs. His success rate is now /5 
percent. 

The Rev. Jack Pfannenstiel. a Fran- 
ciscan priest who runs six shelters in 
'J/ashington for men and women and 
wno aiso directs McKcnna House, a 
residential program that helps men 
come back from homelessness. said 
fhat when he and two other Francis- 
cans began McKenna House in 1985. 
mev did not fully ippreciate tne suo- 
stance aouse problem, ihev reasoned 
that homeless men can hardly apply 
for a job when mev have no wav of 
keeping clean, when mey have to carrv 
all of thetr beiongints with them every- 



wncre mcv go. ano when mev nave n 
tcteonone numoer lor emoiovers i 
call. Shel.-r life was setf-peroetuaiini 
>nev suspected. 

')ur initial premise was tnai if 
provide food, shelter and hvgiene me 
mev will be aoie to »^eip memseives 
Famer Pfannenstiel said, "^'f 
naive atxxit the drug and aiconoi pro 
lorn. ■ 

viihin a lew months, mev iP3rn< 
nat " wp wpre aoie to neio me men fi' 
•obs. Put mev would get into me san 
• vcie of financial mismanaiiemeni 
Fiihcr Pfannenstiel said. T^.c big P' 
ure mat we missed was mat mis 
•.ied into the abuse oi drues ana aicon 
A> leameo that sooneiv mamienar 
•vastne big Key. ' 

■•ow men who come lo .McKer 
House must refrain from using or; 
.r alcohol for a montn P€forcna 
About half of me 4tX) men wno n;. 
r.ed there have ocrmanentiv reioii 
xictv Those wno have laiieo, Fat; 
-'annensteil said. "Aeni oacK to m 
.uosiance aouse. 

ie aaded that a maior -eason 
-Tien t)ecame aaaic;.s again is mat t: 
•Aere loneiy. Part oi breaKing auciici 
IS to end ail contacts wim orug-us 
friends. Many oi mese men had no < 
to turn to and ended up seeing meir 
friends again, joining uiem eventu: 
.n using drugs and becoming nomei 
once more. 

Dru| Programs Are Few 
Simply asking most homeless me- 
ioive their addiction prooiems car 
.m exercise in futility, advocates 
the nomeiess say. 

Gary Blast who directs the ho 
'essness project for me Legal 
Foundation in Los Angeies and wh 
president-elect of the Coalition for 
Homeless, said me drug treatment t 
^rams in Los Angeles are "comple' 
udicrous. ■ He said mat mere 
50.000 to 100.000 homeless people in 
Angeles Countv but oniv 20 to i5 t 
available for them in residential tr 
mem programs. "It's as it ireatrr 
doesn t exist." he said. 'You d ha^ 
bettterchance of winning me letter 
Some homeless men nave nac 
-ommit acts of desperation (o get c 
reatmeni. Earl McPherson. a 
".gton man wno siarieo drinxina i 
jnd smoking mariluana wnen ne 
i: vears old. found hiniscil addicie 
viracK and "ony mood-altering 
•tance * bv the age ol 25. 

\s he found himseil becoming un 
to function, he tost his loo. lost 
ipartmcni. sold his car. and move 
wun his mother. When nis mome 
nallv kicked him out. ;i was a . 
5nowv dav and Mr. McPherson sai 
felt he could fall no lower. He hao 
plied to a residential drug treair. 
program at D.C. General Hospital, 
he said, he was in i97th place on 
Ust. So Mr. .McPherson camped o\ 
me hospital emergency room for 
davs. 

'1 told them I wouldn't go back 
there unul 1 got help." he said. '*! 
them I wouid kill myself if they di 
admit iM." H«tdtm. 
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Brother, Dont 
Spare a Dime 
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Iomeiess people are evepAvnere — >n ir,e street, in 
puDiic Duiidincs. on tne evenint? news ana at cne 
comer parK.in^ lot. You can aaraiy steo out oi' 
your p.ouse tnese aavs %'rTinout meetmej some 
ha^gara character wno asjts you :or a cmareite or 
oees r'or "i little cr.an^e. ' The nomeiess are not 'Usc 
'onstant snthdois ot' wasted lives ana I'ajiea sociai pro- 
grams — '-nev nave oecome a oan^er to ouoiic saiety 

".Vnat s ine root or" :ne nomeiess prooiem: Everyone 
eems to r.ave a scaoejoat: aavocates or' :he r.cmeiess 
rr.arne jovemxeni coney; politicians :>iame :re lesai ivs- 
•em: :ne courts olame tne oureaucratic ir.i'rastruciure; '.."e 
~^^mocra:s ciame :ne ReDUOiicans: tne Rrrcjoncans, :ne 
"democrats. The puoac oiames :he coonomv. uruss. 
- - ' : ;vertv :v : i e " \r.Ci 



th«y ire. In many caaea they choote the streets. They enjoy 
:he frewom ana consider beciging a mmor mcoQv«aienai. 
They ttnow they can always jjet a job for a aay or two for 
food, cigarettes and aicohoi. The sop nisucated among them 
have learned to use the system for wnat it's worth ana 
nifure that a tnn through the welfare line is iesa trouole 
*.nan a ateaay ;oo. In a -ociety tnat nas mastered aodcing 
responsibility, tnese nomeiess prerer a .::e of no responsi- 
bility at ail, 

Wasti o( timt: One oerson I ■vorxea -A-iin .s .3 u^qoq exam- 
pie. He :s an oider man "^vno nas oeen on tne streets for 
.aDout iO years. The storv or nis aeciine trom rf?SDectaDuity 
•.0 aiconoiism sounaea oelievaote ana I .vaniea to nelp. 
After ouyin^ nim touetr'.es ana eiNine ninr. c:otnes. I drove 
mm one nignt to a Veterans Aummiitration nosoital. an 
riour ana a naif away, ana put aim into a cetoxirication 
protrram. i "ATote mm montniv to cnecK on ais orogresa and 
attemotea to iine ud a joo Tor r.:m ■vnen r.e aoc out. four 
.T.ontns into nis proerram. .".e ".vac -.r.^nKinff ana speaiung 
cieariy ana taikiner aoout oiar.s r.e wantea to maxe. At tive 
n'iontns. he expressea concern over '.r.n ;:fe ne was about to 
'.eaa. During tne sixtn montn. i .a:;ea .ir.a -.va^ toia tnat he 

jrnea nome. A month 
.< jr. \T.'i streets. 



r.aa cr.ecKea nimse.i rut ar.c 
.ater t founa him crunK a;rain. 
"'Vas "rocietv' t) oiame ror 



n:s m.an 




'\*:e DreaKaown ot societv. 
'.Vi^h aii ir.is dnger-pomt- 
.r.z, tr.e irrouo most resuon* 
-".c.e tor tne ncmeiess oemc 
'r.e way tnev are r'?ceives 
-..-.e .east ciame Ti'.at jt)i;o 
p.omeie^i tr.f^mse'.ves. 
r::)w can t =ay tr.is/ F:r 
*na past f.vo y^iars i have 
■■■orKec 'Mtn tr.e nomeiesti. 
voiunteer'.nix at the Saiva- 

*:on Army anc at a souo 

.«::tcnen m Austin, Texas. I 

r.ave led a -A-eeiuy cnaoei iervice. ier^'ed fcoQ. iistened, 
::unieiea. ^iven time ana money ana inarea .n tneir 
-truj:;.os. I have ^een tneir response :o troubles, ana 
:noucn I'd ratner reoort otnerwise. many of them seem to 
nave c.nosen the lifestyles they lead. They are unwilling to 
no tne tnmgs necessary to overcome their circumstances. 
They must bear the greater part of the biame for tneir 
manifold troubles. 

Let me qualify what I just said. Not everyone who rinds 
himseit out of a joo and in the street is there cecause ne 
■vants to be. Some are \'ictuns of tragic circumstances. I 
met m.anv di^nmed. caoabie cecpie auring my time worK* 
s.^ with .Austin's homeless: tne sineie t'atner strusgiins co 
varn nis nieh-scnooi equivalency ana to be a roie raoaei for 
-.IS cmiuren: tne woman wno rieo a i<coa 10b in another city 
■. :> -eacaoe an aousive nusoana; the weii'eaucatea young 
man wr.o naa ms world turnea uosideaown oy aivorce ana 
1 .avotf. These oeopie aeserve every effort to neip tnem 
::acK on their feet. 

3u: tr.ev re not ihe real prooiem. Thev are usually orf 
•r*,e streets and resumin? normal lives within a period of 
■•^■peics or montns. Even wniie 'down on their iucK. ' :hev 
are resoonsibie citizens, woriang m tne sneiters ana appiy- 
.ng !or ;oDS. They are nomeiess. true, out oniy lemporariiy, 
because they are eager to reorganize their lives. 

For every person temporaniy homeless, though, there 
are many wno are cnronically so. Whetner cecause of 
mental illness, alcoholism, poor education, drug addiction 
or simple laziness, theie homeless are content to remain as 



The homeless 
themselves 
must bear the 
blame for their 
manifold 
troubles 



raiv. It had 
"r^vicec :ree m.eaicai care. 
'"ur.se::ne ar.a r.onest ef- 
: :r:. a\i5 .: tne :auit of the 
-.'onoimV ^.'>j. This man 
'.ever jinc t.^.e economy a 
.r.anc;? : : v:.»ve nis prot>- 
,' m..s. 7;-.^ miv -^ersoD wno 
.an : e L\.i.meu :br nis fail- 
ure to rre: .:n the streets is 
tr.e man mm.seif. To ar^e 
rner-v^se -.s a .vaste 01 time 
ann comoatsion. 

Those '.vno aisaj?Tee wul 
.::aim tnat m.v exuenence is 



mereiv anecdotal ana that one c;ise aoes not a policy make. 
Please aon't taKe my wora r'or '.t. 7he next time you see 
iomeone aavemsim? tnat ne 11 "vorK :'or :':oa. taice mm up 
on It. Otfer him a nara day 3 work for an nonest wage* and 
see if he accepts, it he aces, teti him vou 11 pay weekly, z/-') 
that he will have to work for an entire weeK. before he sees 
any money. If he still accepts* offer a permanent job» vith 
taxes wuhheid ana the whole snebang. Lf he accepts again* 
hire him. You'll have a rine employee and society will have 
one less homeless person. My euess is tnat you won't find 
many takers. The truly nomeiess won't rtav around past 
the second question. 

So what are the solutions' I ■nil not pretend to give 
ultimate answers, But wnatever poiicv we decide upon 
must include some notion of =eiJ'Teiiance ana mcividuai 
responsibility. Sim.Dty ^/.nns over ?ur par.-:s. our airports 
ana our streets to tnose wno cannot ana win not taKe care 
■y{ themselves ls notnm? out a reireat I'rom the problem 
and allows tne puoiic property tnat we aesiJinate for their 
"use ' to fall into cisarrav. Education, uruj; and aicohoi 
renaoiiitation. treatment for t.he mentally ill and job train- 
ing programs are ail wonnwniie projects, out without 
requiring some erfort ana accountaoility on the part of the 
homeless for whom tnese programs are implemented* ail 
these erf'orts do is break the ta.XDayer. Unless the homeless 
are wuling to help themselves, tnere is notning anyone else 
can do. Xot you. Xot me, Xot the government. Not anyone. 
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Homeless: A Product of Policy 



3y Tcdd Swanstrorr* 

ALBANY 

H:n:e:essness nas ca> 
'.urea une atieniion ot 
poiicv n^.aKen ana 
C'.uzans across c.e 
r:ation. 3u: une pon- 
tics of comoassion 
■".as icc'jseo atterition on ir.e nometf ss 
•.r.emsesves ar.a not an ;ne causes ot 
'r.eif ongni, 

-:ecc.e are C'X>r ::uc :o exr;a;n v/ny 
p:;v*^r*y. -.n irs licO's. ^.as taKfin une 
form of homcicssncss, U sunoLV 
won t do to ciaim. as Ronald Reagan 
Cid ;n an in:er/iew oerore ieavmq or- 
fice. ir-.ai most peopie are nomesess 
by cncics. Nor can :t be ar^jed tr.at 
i^otneiessr.ess nas oeen caused by cc' 
•r.si:;;::'cr.au:-.r.^. rrsnta! ?3:jer.is, 
S'-nui -rr.csi :e-'nsut:onaiizaticn 
cjrr?a ;n me :a:e i960"s. 

Tr.n pr-.mary :ause of homciess- 
r.ess in l^.e 13S0*s is an inadeauate 
suooiv o( h.ousmg, e5t>«cially ai ir.e 
"rouom o[ ir.e rental marKe^- Ana gov- 
ernment ::oiicv IS deeaiy imoiicacea. 

Z r.aence for tne snortage o( .ow 
:ome r.ousing aoounos. ''"icancv 
raies '.n :>'v YorK. Han rranc.sco. 
ana Sosion recenuv have averagea i 
'.0 2 :;erc2nL it percenc :s csnsicerea 
normal). riorr:eiessness is oniy ir.e 
rr.ost visible componeni of the unaer- 
iUODiy ;:rc3iem. In New Yotk C.iv. 
.Tiore Lnan ;oo 000 oeooie are couoiea 
JO '.vKn I'r'.enGS and relatives. 

MarKet meor/ assumes tr.at rjociv 
auto.maLica;;v T.eets lemar.c. 
from .374 '0 :333. wnen ;cw income 
famines -were spending more ana 
more on rent. L^e suopiy of low rent 
housing units fell 8 percent. 

T:dd Swdnstram is orotetsor of zom- 
:czi science at ihe State L'nivcrjKv of 
.\€w Yom. 




K«iiyAW*r 

Contrary to pooular notions, Fed- 
eral housing poiicv does not favor low 
.r.ccme renters. \n 1936. homeowner 
'.ax deductions 'oiaied ZAlA Million, 
j-'un more unan 95 percent of the 
:eaenis gcing to tnose :n tr.e 'jc:;er ;n- 
:cme range. Meanwnile, funaing for 
housing uncer ;ne Deoarvment of 
Housmg ana Urban Devejooment fell 
iwo'tniras, from S30.2 biliion in 1931 
\o SiO tilhon in 1986 — tne largest 
budget cut for a Caoinet'ievei aeo'art- 
r.eni in me Reagan Admmistraticn. 

Between i981 ana 1986. H.I;,D.-5ud- 
:;di2ea .mousing siaris fei! from 
;44.3-<a to oniy vT.jSO units. The Rea- 
gan Administration, instead of suosi- 
air.ng production oi new units, suosi* 
:izea inaiviauais with voucners that 
^^ouid suoDosediv he;o :nem fina 
-ousing on tne private marxet. JacK 
>*ema me iecretar.* of H.'J.Z.. 
:3vs ne is eager :o soive me ?rooiem 
z( nomeiessness: ."-.e sn^uld. nowcver. 
avoid a rigid adherence to tne Rea- 
gan approacn* wnicn is unworKaoie in 
many metropoutan areas. 

Housmg voucners worx only if the 
proolem is affordaDiliiy, not suopiy. 
!n crowaed metropolitan markets. 
Lhe increasing demana for housing oy 
voucner holders aoes not aadress Lhe 



suDpiy prcolem and mav only result 
;n escalating rents, in Ne'v YoVk City. 
Lnree out of ever/ four vouchers are 
riturr.ed because Lhe holder cannot 
f-.nd an aiforcaoie aoanmeni that 
meets Federal standards. 

•^hv isn t the housing suooly r^ 
sDoncmg to increased demand? The 
."easons are comoie.xu sui many nave 
'.0 CO wun local government coney, 
vveriv stringent and discriminator/ 
:uiid;ng ccces. for e.xamoie. increase 
■luantv ::ut unfortunateiv decrease 
'",e s'jcoiy or .ov/ income nousing. 

The most serous interrerences m 
the marKet are zoning controls. Some 
pronioii the corstnjction of mult;fa* 
miiy aoanments in areas zoned for 
residential use. Their eifect is to pre- 
vent the marnet from resoonding to 
•.he demand for rental housing — 
esDec:ally low income nousing. 

In order to boost their tax cases. 
::t:es oiten cater :o gentr.fication, 
::sreg3rGing tr.e eifects on the sucpiy 
of low rent nousing. 'A/hice collar pro- 
fessionals m c::ies nave taken manv 
former '.ow income nousmg units otf 
the marnet. ,New Yorx City, for exam- 
pie, has given away oillions in tax :n* 
centives (or housing renadilitation 
ana new constrjction. but almost ail 
:t ;t nas gone for ;uxup>' housing. 
Those (ax incentives aided tne j.t- 
strjction ot tne citv s smcie room oc- 
cucancv -jnits. Since 19T0. one million 
unus nave ceen lost nationwide — a 
.maior cause 01 nomeiessness. 

Instead of attacKmg tr.e causes of 
homeiessness. ve are soending bil- 
■.-.ons of dollars on sneiters, 3uilding 
cneiters, however. :s .ike putting pots 
.n the living room lo catcrt dnpping 
water wunout fixing tne roof. 

Homciessness is caused by a short- 
age of low rent housmg — a shortage 
Lhat is caused by misguided puoiic 
policies. We know wnat needs to be 
done: wnat is lacxing is the political 
will to do iL r 
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Rent Control as a Cause of Homelessness 



By William Tucker 

Not long ago, Seymour 
Durst, a New York 
City developer, ob- 
served that the city 
was by no means suf- 
fermg a shortage of 
low-mcome housmg. "We've got 
plenty of low-mcome housmg m New 
York." he said. "We've just got 
upper'income people livmg m it." In 
posmg the city's housmg problems 
that way. he put his finger on what 
may be the major cause of homeless- 
ness ■— rent controls, which stymie 
(he natural development of the hous- 
mg market. 

.•Mthougn It has been commonly as- 
sumed that unemployment, poverty 
ana Federal cutbacks in public hous- 
mg are producmg the nation's home- 
less population, none of these argu- 
ments has ever really been tested. 

All seemed sensible enough during 
the early I980's, when unemployment 
and poverty rates were rising. But 
povertv and unemployment have 
since fallen considerably with no 
visible effects on homelessness. 

Fhe argument that blames cut- 
backs in Federal public housing con- 
itruciion IS also tenuous. Critics usu- 
.illy point to the number of new au- 
thorizations for public housmg 
units, which fell from 43.000 a year 
between 1977 and 1981 to 4.000 a 
:'<»ar between 1983 and 1986. But pub- 
lic housing construction is a long pro- 
cess. The number of new units added 
oach year has actually risen, from 
10.000 annuailv between 1977 and 1980 
'0 28.000 m ihe years 1981 to 1986. If 
.rnvthing, ihe 1980's have been boom 
years for public housinc. 

Recentiv, in an effort to pinpoint 
'he causes of homelessness, 1 com- 
pared estimates of per capita home- 
less populations in 50 cities, drawn 
rnostlv from a Federal report on the 
homeless, with various factors that 
are thought to contribute to home- 
lessness : unemployment and povertv 
rates, ine availabiiitv oi public hous- 
•n^. annual mean temperature, rental 



vacancy rates and the presence or 
absence of rent control. 

The results were surprising. There 
■vas no correlation between homeless- 
ness rates and either high rates of 
poverty and unemployment or the 
availability of public housing. That is. 
I could not say that these factors were 
pronounced in areas where homeless- 
ness rales are high, or negligible 
»/hcrc homelessness rates are low. 

This certainly does not mean that 
most homeless people are not poor or 
unemployed. What it does mean is 
that the differences in homelessness 
among cities cannot be explained by 
looking at these factors. 

Weather conditions did make some 
small difference. Warmer cities have 
slightly more homelessness — about 
3 percent more for each additional 
degree in annual mean temperature. 
This could mean that people find u 
slightly easier to be homeless m 
warmer cities — or that there has 
been a certain migration among the 
homeless toward warmer climates. 

Rental vacancy rates show a high 
correlation. About 15 percent of the 
difference m homelessness among 
cities can be explained by differences 
tn rental vacancies — cities with 
lower vacancy rates having higher 
homelessness. This suggests that 
homelessness is not T.uch an 
unemplo^'^ . ^ poveny problem 
as a housing problem. 

By far the largest correlation, how- 
ever, was with rent control. There 
were nine rent-controlled cities m the 
study: New York City. Yonkers. N,Y., 
Newark. N.J„ Boston, Hartford. 
Washington. San Francisco. Los An- 
geles and Santa Monica, Calif. All 
nine ranked among the top 17 cities 
for per capita homelessness. Cities 
with rent controls had, on average, 
two and a half times as many home- 
less people as cities without them. 

Moreover, further analysis showed 
that variations in homelessness that 
seemed to be related to vacancy rates 
were actually associated with rent 
control. The nine rent-controlled cities 
have the nine lowest vacancy rates in 
ihe country — • all under 3 percent. 



Meanwhile, onlv one city without rent 
control, Worcester, Mass.. has a va- 
cancy rate under 4 percent. The varia- 
uons in vacancv rates among cities 
without rent controls (from 4 percent 
in Philadelphia to 18 percent m New 
Orleans) had no aifect on homeless- 
ness. Only the difference between 
cities with rent controls and those 
without made a sienificant difference 

From (hesG figures, ihe following 
picture or the nation's homeless prob- 
lem can be drawn. There is a hard 
core of homeless people in every city 
~ about 3 residents t>er i.OOO. These 
people — victims of unemployment, 
povertv, alcoholism, drugs, fami^lv 
break-ups — obviously need help. 
Truly pathological homelessness 
does not emerge, however, until cities 
impose rent control. Then homelete- 
ness rises aoout 250 percent. 

This analvsis explains a great na- 
■lonal paradox: wiiy, at a time when 
nationwide vacancy rates are at a 
record 7 percent, so many cities are 
still confroriting a "housing short- 
age." This shortage is limited almost 
exclusively to cities with rent control, 
for obvious reasons. Developers are 
jlwavs wary of building in regulated 
markets. In addition, "housing grjd- 
lock" develops as tenants become re- 
luctant to leave rent-controlled apart- 
ments. The result, as economists 
have loni? predicted, is a -'housing 
shortage, ' with the poorest suffering 
:he worst effects. 

Over 200 communities, large and 
small, have adopted rent control 
since 1970. (Previously, only N^w 
York had it.) Most of these cities 
previouslv had healthy vacancy rates 
uf 6 to 7 percent. Now thetr vacancies 
have lallen oelow 3 percent and wkll 
probably decline further. The home- 
less populations of the 1980's are very 
much the result of this process. Z 

William Tucker is New York corre- 
spondent (or The Amencan Specta- 
tor. A longer version of this article ap- 
peared in the National Review. 
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Watergate Residents Sue to Block Homeless Shelter 



By David S. Hil2enrath 

'•Vtahinidon Font htAtf Writer 

The owners of the Watergate 
jDai tments and other residents of 
roKgy Bottom have sued the D.C. 
government to block the placement of 
• tionieiess shelter tor 108 people 
cross the street Irom the Watergate. 

Resiaents compiamed that the 
..iannea .shelter, to be composed of 
'twerai trailers at the corner of 27th 
nd i streets NW. would reduce prop- 
t-rtv values m the neighborhood, resi- 
dents said. 

"Nobody's going to want to live 
here." said Ruby Bamhard. who filed 
fhe lawsuit earlier thia month along 
vith Bettv Zellers, her neighbor: the 
three Watergate cooperative grouDS. 
.vmch represent 629 homeowners: 
and the Council of Co-Owners of the 
Plaza Condominium, a 51-unit buiJd- 
at 800 25th St. NW. "It's gomg to 
devalue the property m the whole ar- 
ea." Barnhard said. 

Units at the Watergate, the luxurv 
complex overiookmg the Potomac 
River near the Kennedy Center, are 
priced from S179.000 to almost rb2,7 
million, according? to current real es- 
tate listings. 

The shelter is part of the D.C. ^ov- 
ernment s eifort to comply with Ini- 
tiative 1". which was approved bv 
D.C. voters in 1984 and requires the 
city to provide overnight shelter for 
every homeless person who seeks it. 

Tlie Distnct has been under a Su- 
pener Court order to expand its shel- 



ter system since earty last year and 
has been paying daily fines of SI1.50O 
since Dec. 26 for not providing the* 
3helter quickly eiwugh. 

.A hearing has been set for Friday 
on the Watergate group's request for 
a preliminary injunction. whk:h would 
suspend work on the shelter. 

U.S. District Court Judge Oliver 
Gasch last week rejected the resi- 
dents' request for a temporary re- 
strainins; order. 

Barnhard. a real estate agent 
'vhose town house is adjacent to the 
Tihelter site, said the area near her 
house IS already beset with ^oppor- 
tur.ists" who sit on grates and ask 
passing motorists for money. *These 
are the people that we'd Ike to get 
nd of," Barnhard said *1Ve doa't need 
more here." ♦ 

Watergate rcsktents favored put- 
ting the shelter somewhere else part- 
ly because the 27th ami I streets site 
is bordered by busy roadways that 
would poM a hazard to the peopie 
who stay at the shelter, said Kerry H. 
Stoweii. president of Watergate East 
Inc.. one of the three Watergate co- 
operatives. 

"It's probably the most dangerous 
site that I can think of without puttinp 
them on a runway at National Air- 
port." Stowell said. "You couldn't put 
108 dogs m that area without having 
the humane society on your back." 

Sue Marshall, the homeless coordi- 
nator for the D.C. Department of Hu- 
man Services, said the shelter would 
affect the Watergate neighborhood no 



more severely than it woaki afect 
other parts of the city. 

Marshall said arguments against 
the shelter are "reprehensible in the 
tentfr-that what you're doing is com- 
pann|{ a human life to your property 
value. " The District will work to mini- 
mue any traffic hazards, she added. 

In papers tiled in U.S. District 
Court. David H. Cox. the piamtiffs' 
lawyer, ari?ued the District should 
have consulted the tederal Conmiis- 
sion of Fine .vrts beiore it began to 
assemble the shelter. 

The suit seeks to have the project 
suspended until it is reviewed by the 
commission. 

Federal law requires the District to 
seek the commission's advice before 
authorizing development m certain 
parts of the city, including the area 
bordering Rock Creek Park, which is 
near the shelter. 

The presence of the trailers near 
Rock Creek Park raises aesthetic con- 
cerns, said Charles H. Atherton. sec- 
retary ot the line arts commission. 
'It's not exactly what you call a very 
pleasant thine to look at." he said. 

The District argued that the shel- 
ter is outside the commission's juris- 
diction and that any delay m its estab- 
lishment "could result in extreme 
deprivation to the homeless. " 

The trailers, wnich are equipped 
'.nth triple-decker bunk beds, toilets 
ind hot water, are ^-heduled to open 
■\ It run two weeks. 
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Westchester Town Divided on Housing for the Homeless 



By SARA RIMER 

<;p«jai to Fhc New York Times 

v^,REENBURGH. NY.. Jan. 21 - Last 
week Town Supervisor Tony Veteran called 
a news conference to announce his support 
for the construction here of 108 apartments 
for homeless u mi lies — part of a program 
50 build Wesichesier County's first housmg 
for the homeless. 

"l am nappy that Greenburgh is in the 
forefront helping the needy, oppressed and 
the poor. • Mr. Veteran said. 

Tonignt, the opposition called its first pub- 

■ ic meeiine;. Some 700 people from Green- 
burpn and neighboring Mount Pleasant 
packed a high-schooi auditorium. 

"I am absolutely committed to helDing 
:he homeless. * said one of the leaders of the 
opposition. Burton Sie^eL "But 1 don't want 

omeihinu .. mmecdcwnmv (nroai. 

Mr. Sicjiel -md the 'Jthers who spoke dur- 
jne the two-nimr meeiine s»iio (iroeiiDui an 
had aireadv none f: r more than its snare 'o 
help the nour. They expressed fears aooui 
'he new housinji and the ncopie who \w)uid 
!ive in 11. rnneinp irnm arues (o the rniliJrcn 

• 'hose ! imilics .iitenuinc rlieir f:cn.*:ois 

■ ..le rhildron will duhcu to schools in i:u- 

■ jwns where ihc\' came !t om > 

Resistance to HousinR 

The ai t;uments '.vere not new. Couniv tx- 
xuiivc .■..•^□rcw (yRouFKe's attempt.-; ;o 
build housinu lor a erowme homeless popu* 
*aiion — he l.ireest in the state, ouisice o\ 
New York Ciiy — have been steadfastly re- 
sisted bv the cities and towns ot Westches- 
•or. 

Under state law. ine countv can donate 

:nu lor hiiusine. but it cannot build. But last 
' f^pk. fur the first time, the county had won 
'iDpon tor a clan to build 200 apartments 
' om 'hrf^»* munictDaliiies — '•V'hite Plains 
Mount ^. -THon. wnich will allow DO units 
more. M\u uiconDuriih. ITie housing, which 
'.ouid inciuuc recreation areas and such 
'Tvu «"< oav (. arc and lob-training, would 
ihe ^'^cnnd protect undertaken by the 
Homeless Kmeruencv Leverage Proeram, 
'ic . a nonnroiii arouo founaed by Andrew 
' :iomo. fhn uovernor s son. 

•""'his I- !he lirsi lime that the leadership 
1 local t )wns have come forward and said. 



Okav, we'll build.' *' Mr. Cuomo said yester- 
jav. 

The apartments are intended as transi- 
'lonal housing for the homeless. After 10 
:.ears. inev are to be turned over to the mu- 
nicipalities tor senior citizens or others in 
need of affordable housing. 

" All people want is an opportunity and a 
ray of hope. ' Mr. Veteran said. "I believe 
that if all people could work and have clean, 
affordable housing, you wouldn't have any 
wars." 

Susan Tolchin. the Town Clerk, listened m- 
icntly as the 71-year-old Mr. Veteran talked 
exuberantly about the project. 
"Tony's global,'* she said. 
Mr. Veteran, a Democrat whose heroes in- 
clude Harry Truman. Abraham Lincoln and 
.Mario Cuomo, a former high school princi- 
pal and former mayor of Tarrytown who is 
in his eighth term as Supervisor of this town 
of about 85,000. He is proud of Greenburgh's 
repuution for being more enlightened in its 
social service policies than many other 
Westchester towns. 

"You've got to give people some- 
thing,'* he said "You've got to make 
them feel needed." 

In the late 1960's and early 1970's, 
after urban renewal had leveled an en- 
ure neighborhood that had been home 
to much of the town's poor and mi- 
nority population. Greenburgh was one 
of the first communities to build low- 
rise, low-income housing on scattered 
sites. 

In the face of bitter opposition, the 
town, then under a Republican admin- 
istration, built 115 apartments on six 
sites in white neighborhoods, in addi- 
tion to a public housmg project for 131 
families. The opposition has since 
faded, and the scattered site housing is 
weil-maintamed and has an extremely 
low turnover among its residents. 

'A Site From Heaven' 

Mr. Veteran kept open a day<are 
center that was in danger of being sold 
to private developers. He turned the 
Scarsdale Bath and Tennis Club into a 
public park. .and built an indoor pool 
and community center. Any resident 
who cannot afford the admission fees 
can use the parks and pools without 



charge. 

Mr. Veteran b«gan a whirlwind tour 
of Greenburgh at the 30-acre wooded 
site, on county-owned land near West- 
chester Community College, where the 
housing for the homeless is to be built. 
On one side is a cemetery, on the other 
a country club. The nearest houses are 
some 40O feet away. 

"This IS a site from heaven." Mr. 
Veteran said. 

** He re's the community college. 
They can take all kinds of courses. 
They're only limited by their own initi- 
ative." 

An Informsl Vote 

Westchester County's homeless 
population has been estimated at about 
4,000. most of them families. Many of 
ihem have been living in motels, their 
children often forced to travel long dis- 
trinces on buses to schools in other 
towns. 

Mr. Veteran said the four-member 
town council has already voted infor- 
mally to accept the housing. He said 
that the hundreds of residents who at- 
tended a Martin Luther King Day 
breakfast this week applauded his an- 
nouncement of the housing. 

Mr. Cuomo said he would like to be- 
gin building before the end of the year. 

But Mr. Siegel and the members of 
the newly formed opposition have 
vowed to fight to the end. At tonight's 
meeting, there was talk of hiring a law- 
yer. 

'I am concerned we're going to be 
overwhelmed." said Bennet Silverman, 
a Greenburgh resident who attended 
the meeting. 

Like many others. Mr. Silverman 
agreed that the homeless need help — 
but not 108 apartments in Greenburgh. 
"It's a real problem — what do you do 
with the homeless? ' 

Mr. Veteran said he was disap- 
pointed by the sentiments expressed at 
the meeting. "I'm not dumping 200 wild 
tigers or lions in that area that arc 
going to eat them," he said. "These are 
people. The good Lord said. 'What you 
do for the least of my brethren, you do 
for me.' " 
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I FROM THE nELD PROFILE 



Reclaiming a Wasteland: 
SRO Housing of Los Angeles 



Signs 01 blight are everywhere: 
ibandoned buildings, vacant 
lot5. scores of homeless men 
jnd women sleeping on 
sidewalks. This is the Central 
City East secnon of Los Ang?des, 
rjiown 10 residents as "The 
Nickel" (because Fifth Avenue 
IS lis main thoroughfare) and to 
everyone else as "Skid Row. " 
Smack in ihe middle of this 
rouj2h neighborhood are a cluster 
of neat, well-run SRO hotels, 
havens of light in a burned out 
iand. 

In all. ihcrc are twelve such 
r.cieis in Central City East, 
lirrcniiv Mousing ^A'er .i 
.iiousanu people. They are 
owned and operated by liie SRO 
Housing Corporauon, a non- 
pro i1t set up in 1984 under the 
auspices of the Community 
Redevelopment Agency {CRA) 
y: ihc c:iiY of Los Angeles. 
SRO cina CRA have forscd one 
01 the most effccuve public/ 
pnvate parmerships for housing 
in the nation. 

Five of SRO's hotels serve 
popu lauons with special needs: 
two for indigent men, one for 
the elderiy, one for recovering 
alcoholics, and one for the 
stabilized. chronic mentally ill. 
SRO soon found that ii needed 
:o do more than simply give 
ihem a place to sleep. It now 
provides case management 
services for the elderly at one 
sue, congregate meals at two 
sites, and a veterans job training 
and placement service. To 
create a nicer environment 
outside as well as in and to help 
secure the neighborhood, SRO 
has also taken over the man- 
agement of two city parks. 

The result: peopie that society 
forgot now live in toractive, 
weU-niiiittiDed buikiings* 



a beauuful park full of life and 
free of fear- all of this enclosed 
on four sides by some of the 
meanest streets in LA. 

How has SRO done it? 
Executive D irector Andy 
Raubeson says the most import- 
ant factor is that SRO has '^the 
support of the city. U starts 
with the political will to serve 
the poorest citizens. This is a 
firm policy of Mayor Bradley 
and of the CRA." The city has 
provided S19 million in loans 
for purchasing and renovauon 
with generous repayment 
provisions-beginmng after five 
years at 3% simple interest paid 
out of residual rent receipts. 
Since SRO is run as a break- 
even business Raubeson doesn't 
expect to pay back the loans. 

fin a related story, on August 
29, the Los Angeles City Council 
banned demolition of any of 
the 75 SROs on Skid Row and 
jcvereiy rcsuicted theu demo- 
lidon m other neighborhoods.] 
Next, SRO has invested in 
quality building materials. 
When SRO renovates a buikling, 
it replaces all major systems, 
raises bathroom floors and 
drains, installs ceramic tiles 
instead of vinyl, and buys the 
best room fixtures available. 
As Raubeson points out, the 
investment pays for itself over 
time, widi lower maintenance 
and replacement costs. 

Also, a vigilant management 
is critical Problems arc resolved 
as quickly as possible. 

The final clement for success 
is a rigorous tenant selection 
process. A tenant selccuon 
committee, consisting of 
Raubeson, SRO's Director of 
Housing* and the hocel manager, 
checks job and lan<11ord 
lefereaces and intcrviewf ill 




SRO Execmve Director Andy Raubeson. LA Mayor Tom Bradley, and 
SRO Board Chairman James Woods celebrate (he op€mng ofthetiaroid 
Hotel in October 1987. 
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applicants. Typically it rejects 
up to eight applicants for each 
one It accepts. 

And once people move in, 
they must comply with some 
stnamies and regulations. "We 
have a management style that 
doesn't tolerate aberrent 
behavior," says Raubeson. Drug 
use is strictly forbidden. If 
recovering alcoholics slip off 
the wagon they're evicted, but 
are assisted in gaming treatment 
and have the right to return if 
they snccessfiilly complete that 
trcaunent Raubeson believes 
people can change, but '*thcy 
have to have something to lose 
10 compel them to go along 
with something they don't like." 

SRO residents have a lot to 
lose. The accommodations are 
simple butcleanand attracuve. 
Says Harold Hotel resident 
Barbara, admiring her new 
apartment "I've never lived 
like this in my entire life." Over 
fifty present and past residents 
are now working for the 93- 
person SRO Housing Corpor- 
ation, in housing management, 
building maintenance^ or park 
superviskxL 

Riabenn is not sangniiie 

u U 



about the future. He admits the 
challenges that remain arc 
*'huge." Still, he surveys what 
SRO has accomplished in the 
last five years with pride. 
"We've created a sense of 
community in the lives of people 
who have long lacked any 
positive connccuon to others. 
One of the most important 
aspects of SRO living is the 
opponunity for socialization as 
opposed to the isolation that is 
often preocnt in more tradidonai 
housing, particularly housing 
for the eldedy." 

SRO's greatest achievement 
is not die restoration of a 
desperate part of the city; it is 
the restoration of dignity and 
worth to more than a thousand 
lives. -RW 



Reprinted from 
the September , 
1989, issue of 
the Roundup , a 
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the Low Income 
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Cambridge pair make 
homelessness their business 



By Linda Matchan 

/oOne .--T.VFF 

(:AaMBRIDGE - T'.vo Comondpe acuv- 
1^15 with previous experience as arts promot- 
.-rs ciTQ Ukine an innovative approacn to 
:indir.2: nousine I'or the homeless. 

••We caii ourselves enirepreneurs I'or the 
poor. * .<aid Philip Man^ano. a t'ormer music 
manaeer m Los Aneetes, and nou' the devel- 
opment director tor the nousme and home- 
less pro^m 01 St. Paul's .\incan Methodist 
Episcopal L'hurcn. 

Mantrano and Linsey Lee. a lormer pro- 
■lucuon aiiSKstant lor the nuiea Merchant and 
ivor\- iiimmaidnir team ano r.ow tne churcn s 
resource coordinator, are appivmg the entre- 
preneunai instincts they cultivated as arts 
producers to the job of deveiopmK family 
iiousinir. 

'*[t's not that different from film produc- 
tion research." >aid Lee. who functions a.-^ a 
general contractor, of sorts, on oehaif of the 
homeless. She comos the community for do- 
nors wno will £?ive their time, materials or 
monev to convert churcn-^vvmea property 
;nto housme for families vvho mie:ht other- 
A-ise oe dispersed to wei^'are hotels or forced 
to noubie up with friends or family. There 
are an estimated 200 homeiess families in 
''amondire, double last years number, said 
Maneano. former head of emergency ser- 
••ices lor the citv ana a «)netime seminarian. 

Lee (iescnbed their worK as "a treasure 
hunt into the community. " It has been ven.- 
productive, in the last nvo years, ihey have 
ised pro nono ser^'ices to renovate two oi- 
iapidated churcn-ownea buiidines m Central 
Square - a parsonace and an office buiidinir 
- into attractive temporan.- nousme for 14 
families. 

N'ow tnev are renovatine: a former dormi- 
tor>' (AMieo bv tne church, and planmne con- 
':tructiGn of a building that would provide 



permanent, affordable housmg: for six fam- 
ilies. 

"We start with zero and knock on ever\- 
door," said Lee. ^-ho has tapped sources 
ranging from Masse Hardware in Cam- 
hridpre. which donated pamt supplies, to her 
friend. sinee^'SonG:^sTlter James Taylor, who 
gave a benetu concert in 1988 at Hars-ara 
>Udium that raised S2oO.UOO. 

The doors are aimost always opened. 
•One of thines that is so exciting is the won- 
•ierl'ul response and irenerosity of the com- 
munity." >aid Lee. who also worked tor the 
;:iy's tiepartment uf emergency serMces oe- 
fore comme to St. Paul's, a l20-ypar-oid Cen- 
Tui Square cnurch with a longtime commit- 
ment to aiding the disenfranchised. "It is 
amazine" how vxilline" people are to help and 
!iow ^renerous they are. especially in these 
oard economic times. * 

Students in the presen-'ation ciass at the 
N'orth Bonnet Street School, a North End 
mdustnai ^cnuoi. have made the (iO()r ana 
window c-asines for the most recentlv ^-en- 
'A'ated buiidint^, carefully recreating the ae- 
lail of the tum-of-the-centurv desiun. Ken- 
nedy and Rossi Construction Co. in Arling- 
ton has donated matenais and located sub- 
contractors who would contnbute tloonnff. 
doors and other supplies. 

Students at Wentworth Institute of Tech- 
noloBr\' have worked on the moldinj^s and 
i^aseboards. Several churches in the Boston 
area have contnbuted furniture and f.nanciai 
-upport. Kennedy Studios has offered pic- 
tures for the wails. Toscanini's Ice Cream 

puis donated ice cream to the volunteer work- 
ers, who have included younc: adults from 
the City Year propram. a kind of uroan 
Peace Corps. 

Mark Rosrovin of Rock Steady Builders, 
a Boston construction worker, said he has 



helped out "between jobs" because he sup- 
ports the work beine done by the church. 

"I'm like a Bov Scout. I'll earn my wines 
in heaven this way." Roijovin said one day 
recently as he put tile on a bathroom wail. 

While it is not uncommon for advocacy 
irroups to enlist voluntary help to prepare 
housing for the homeless, Mangano thinks 
few have relied so heavily on the community. 
.\ full To percent of the cost of St. Paul's 
renovation projects has been covered by free 
services, he said: the rest has come mostly 
from state and federal grants. 

Maneano thinks the program's success il- 
lustrates that there are business people. *.'r- 
ganizations and individuals who are "lookinir 
for ways to be part of the solution" to the 
problem of homelessness, and that what is 
urs:ently needed in big cities is 'creative 
thinkine: ' and "entrepreneurial spirit." 

"Otir longterm goal." he said, is "to devel- 
op a portfolio of properties for the poor." 

•The cnticai thine is to be sure that we 
do not start viewing the homelessness pron- 
lem as intractable." he said. "There is a dan- 
ger that society will institutionalize a certain 
response - namely, shelters - and the last 
thine we want to see happen is that shelters 
are deemea to oe the proper socieui re- 
sponse. 

"The entrepreneurial spirit brings to this 
the belief that this is a solvable proolem. We 
need creative thinking matched up w^th hara 
resources. This is finite enough to have a so- 
lution to It." 

Maneano thinks churches and ^vna- 
L'oeues have a tremendous capacity to mnni- 
iize the community. 

"W^o represents the poor, uther than 
faith communities?" Mangano .^aid 
"Churches are the natural constituencies for 
the poor. If they don't help, the poor wiil be 
unrepresented." 
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What You Can Do About Homelessness 



If, after your discussion, you are in- 
terested in learning more about homelessness 
or helping homeless people, there are a vari- 
ety of steps you can take: 

Continue talking about homelessness with 
others. Raise the issue in an organization or 
group of which you are a member. Organize 
another study circle on homelessness with 
family, friends, neighbors, co-workers, or 
other people you know. One helpful re- 
source might be Choices: A Study Circle on 
Homelessness and Affordable Housing. De- 
veloped in early 1990 by the Topsfield Foun- 
dation, this 146-page, 4-session discussion 
program is based on articles from a variety 
of publications. It is available from SCRC 
for $5. Another resource for discussing 
homelessness. Housing and Homelessness: A 
Teaching Guide, is published and prepared by 
HOUSING NOW, 425 Second Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20001. It is specifically 
designed for classroom use and contains les- 
son plans for grades 4-8 and 8-12, 

Find out more about what s going on in 
your community. Read articles in your local 
paper or contact shelters and organizations 
that work with homeless people to find out 
more about the problem in your area. Local 
churches are often involved. 

Learn more about the issue. A number of 
national organizations that can provide in- 
formation are listed on the next page. 

Contribute money lo a homeless shelter, 
food pantry, or to an organization that ad- 
vocates a solution to homelessness that you 
support. 

Volunteer at a homeless shelter or soup 
kitchen or for an organization that works on 
the issue of homelessness. Many local social 
service agencies provide counseling, tutoring, 



job training, and other services to help 
homeless people attain independence and 
stability. These organizations almost always 
need volunteers and contributions. 

Contact your elected officials. Local, state, 
and federal officials are all involved in mak- 
ing or implementing policies that affect 
homeless people. Elected officials are often 
a good source of information. TeU your 
elected officials that you are concerned about 
homelessness, and ask them what they are 
doing about it. Suggest that they take a 
leadership role on the issue. If you favor a 
particular approach or policy, ask them to 
support it. 

Publicize the issue in your community by 
writing a letter to the editor of your local 
newspaper, organizing a forum or public 
program about homelessness, or contacting 
other organizations and urging them to be- 
come involved in the issue. 

Join an organization that works on home- 
lessness. This could be a local group in your 
city or town, a statewide coalition, or a large 
national organization. You will find the 
names and addresses of a few national or- 
ganizations below. To contact an organiza- 
tion that works on homelessness in your area 
or in your state, call the National Coalition 
for the Homeless. 

Help organizations (hat build housing for 
the homeless. There is an increasing number 
of private organizations, many of them 
church-based, that have become involved in 
building low-income housing for people who 
are at-risk of becoming homeless or who are 
living in shelters or welfare hotels. Many of 
these private organizations work with large 
foundations or with government to develop 
innovative ways to build housing. 
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The following national organizations work at finding solutions to the problem of homelessness 
or can provide information about homelessness: 



Children's Defense Fund 
122 C Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 628-8787 

Habitat for Humanity International 
121 Habitat Street 
Americus, GA 31709-3498 
(912) 924-6935 

The Heritage Foundation ' 
214 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 546-4400 

Interagency Council on the Homeless 
US, Department of Housing and Urban 

Development 
451 Seventh Street, Room #18158 
Washington, DC 20410 
(202) 708-1480 

National Alliance to End Homelessness 
1518 K Street NW, Suite 206 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 638-1526 

* The Heritage Foundation is the only organization listed here that does not have housing or 
homelessness as its primary focus. 



National Coalition for the Homeless 
1621 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 265-2371 

National Low Income Housing Coalition/ 
Low Income Housing Information Service 
1012 14th Street NW, Suite 1500 
Washington, DC^ 20005 
(202) 682-4114 

National Resource Center on 

Homelessness and Mental Illness 
c/o Policy Research Associates, Inc. 
262 Delaware Ave. 
Delmar, NY 12054 
(800) 444^7415 

National Student Campaign Against 

Hunger and Homelessness 
29 Temple Place 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 292-4823 
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Homefessness in America 

Suggestions for Leading 
Homelessness in America: Wtiat Sliouid We Do? 



discussion groups are different. The 
panicipants, the dynamics of your particular 
group, and the nature of the subject at hand 
make this so. The following suggestions are 
not intended to be definitive, but rather to 
offer general guidelines to help structure a 
discussion using this material. 

The aim of small-group discussion is for 
participants to learn from each other. The 
leader's job is to create an atmosphere re- 
spectful of all feelmgs and to challenge the 
participants to go beyond their individual 
opinions and consider alternative points of 
view. While people cannot believe some- 
thing they consider to be false, they must be 
willing to entertain the possibility that some 
of their beliefs are, in fact, false. 

Preparing for the discussion 

"A Framework for Discussion" will give 
you a sense of how the issue is presented in 
this material. You should read the rest of 
the participants' materials carefully. General 
advice for leading a discussion is offered in 
"Leading a Study Circle." 

Explaining tlie gi-ound rules 

Begin by asking participants to introduce 
themselves and to say why they came. Make 
sure that everyone understands what a study 
circle is and what's expected of panicipants. 
You may wish to say something like the fol- 
lowing: "My role is to assist in keeping dis- 
cussion focused and moving along. Your 
role is to share your concerns and beliefs. 
You should be willing to examine your own 
beliefs in light of what others say, and that 
will require carefully listening to others." 



Introductions and standing the discussion 

In order to give the group a sense of 
focus, you may wish to lay out a general plan 
for how the two-hour ^Nession will proceed: 

1) a brief discussion of panicipants' per- 
sonal concerns about the issue; 

2) a discussion of ethical considerations 
(Pan I); 

3) a critical examination and discussion 
of the four different approaches to 
homelessness that are presented (Pan 
11); 

4) a wrap-up including a few minutes for 
panicipants to complete the "Follow- 
up Form." 

To involve panicipants at the stan of the 
discussion, you might give them an oppor- 
tunity to talk about their own experiences by 
asking one of the following questions: 

• What is your personal connection to 
homelessness? 

• Is homelessness a problem in your com- 
munity? 

• How do you feel about homeless people? 

• What personal experience have you had 
with those who are homeless? 

• Do the stories from the discussion materi- 
al relate to anything you have en- 
countered in your community? (The way 
that welfare is distributed varies from 
state to state. For example, the story 
about Annie Harrington from Jonathan 
Kozol's book makes reference to a speci- 
fic set housing allowance. Not all states 
separate housing allowances from other 
welfare payments; panicipants may be 
knowledgeable about how the social wel- 
fare system works in your state, or 
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may become motivated to gain this 
knowledge.) 

Part I: Some Ethical Considerations 

Engage the group in a free-wheeling dis- 
cussion about society's obligation to the 
homeless. Questions presented in the par- 
ticipants' material should stimulate considera- 
tion of some basic questions about our soci- 
ety. This will prepare participants to think in 
a more thoughtful and systematic way about 
our society's approach to the homeless as 
presented in the four general approaches that 
follow. 

Part II: Four Approaches for Dealing with 
Homelessness 

Your initial aim in discussing the four ap- 
proaches to homelessness is to help the 
group understand the essence of each before 
they go on to debate their relative merits. 
One way to introduce the material is to take 
each approach in turn and ask a participant 
to volunteer to defend it to the group, even 
if it is not what that participant believes. 
Looking for the strongest points in each ap- 
proach can lead to creative re-examination of 
long-held beliefs and a new appreciation of 
others' beliefs. Role playing can set a tone 
of openness and encourage the group to 
consider unpopular opinions. At this stage of 
the discussion, other participants may ask 
questions to clarify the approaches, but de- 
bate should wait until all four positions have 
been presented. 

Next, ask panicipants to say what they 
actually beheve about the four approaches, 
and why they believe what they do. What in 
their experience, or what behefs, lead them 
to support the position that they take? Each 
participant should feel comfonable expressing 
his or her views, no matter what views the 
others in the group have expressed. Your 
questions should assist the members in think- 
ing about the strengths and weaknesses of 
each position, and in thinking about the pos- 



sible implications of each position. When 
possible, use questions to help participants 
clarify their own views. Encourage group 
members to question each other in a helpful 
way. 

Reaching consensus should not be the 
goal of the discussion. Disagreement is likely 
to be more constructive, however, when you 
help the group see ariy important areas of 
agreement. An important part of the lead- 
er's role is to help the group identify and 
articulate whatever common ground exists. 

Closing the discussion 

You might close the discussion by asking 
whether anyone's views have changed or be- 
come more clear to them during the course 
of the discussion. Those who came into the 
discussion without a clear stand and who may 
have been quiet up until this point can be 
brought into the conversation in this way. 

If most of the people in your group agree 
on what society's approach to homelessness 
ought to be, you might wish to meet for a 
follow-up session to discuss some practical 
ways to implement that approach. If so, this 
would be a good time to set up that meeting. 
Also, encourage participants to fill out the 
"Follow-up Form." 

Since policymakers at all levels must deal 
with the issue of homelessness, encourage 
participants to communicate their views to 
their local elected officials and to their rep- 
resentatives in the state legislature and in the 
U.S. Congress. Make sure that you have 
handy the iiames and addresses of legislators 
to give to participants. 



Leading a Study Circle 



The study circle leader is the most impor- 
tant person in determining its success or failure, 
IL is the leader's responsibility to moderate the 
discussion by asking questions, identifying key 
points, and managing the group process. While 
doing all this, the leader must be friendly, un- 
derstanding, and supportive. 

The leader does not need to be an expert. 
However, thorough familiarity with the reading 
material and previous reflection about the di- 
rections in which the discussion might go will 
make the leader more effective and more com- 
lortable in this important role. 

Tbc most difncuit aspects of leading discus- 
Mon groups include keeping discussion focused, 
handling aggressive participants, and keeping 
one's own ego at bay. A background of leading 
small group discussions or meetings is helpful. 
The following suggestions and principles of 
group leadership will he usctul even for experi- 
enced leaders. 

• "Beginning is half," says an old Chinese 
proverb. Set a friendly and relaxed atmosphere 
from the start. A quick review of the sugges- 
tions for participants will help ensure that 
everyone understands the ground rules for the 
discussion. 

• Be an active listener. You will need to 
truly hear and understand what people say if 
you are to guide the discussion effectively, 
listening carefully will set a good example for 
participants and will alert you to potential con- 
llicts. 

• Stay neutral and be cautious about ex- 
pressing your own values. As the leader, you 
have considerable power with the group. That 
power should be used only for the purpose of 



furthering the discussion and not for establish- 
ing the correctness of a particular viewpoint. 

• Utilize open-«nded questions. Questions 
such as, "What other possibilities have we not 
yet considered?" will encourage discussion rath- 
er than elicit short, specific answers and are 
especially helpful for drawing out quiet mem- 
bers of the group. 

• Draw out quiet participants. Do not 

allow anyone to sit quietly or to be forgotten by 
the group. Create an opportunity for each 
participant to contribute. The more you know 
about each person in the group, the easier this 
will be, 

• Don't be afraid of pauses and silences. 

People need time to think and retlect. Some- 
times silence will help someone build up the 
courage to make a valuable point. Leaders 
who tend to be impatient may find it helpful to 
count silently to lU after asking a question. 

• Do not allow the group to make you the 
expert or "answer person." You should not 
play the role of final arbiter. Let the partici- 
pants decide what they believe. Allow group 
members to correct each other when a mistake 
is made. 

• Don't always be the one to respond to 
comments and questions. Encourage interac- 
tion among the group. Participants should be 
conversing with each other, not just with the 
leader. Questions or comments ihat are di- 
rected at the leader can often be deflected to 
another member of the group. 

• Don't allow the group to get hung up on 
unprovable "facts" or assertions. Disagree- 
ments about basic facts are common for con 
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troversial issues. If there is debate over a fact 
or figure, ask the group if that fact is relevant 
10 the discussion. In some cases, it is best to 
leave the disagreement unresolved and move 
on. 

• Do not allow the aggressive, talkative 
person or faction to dominate. Doing so is a 
sure recipe for failure. One of the most dif- 
ficuit aspects of leading a discussion is restrain- 
ing domineering panicipants. Don't let people 
call out and gain control of the floor. If you 
allow this to happen the aggressive wiW domi- 
nate, you may lose control, and the more polite 
people will become angry and frustrated. 

• Use conflict productively and don't allow 
participants to personalize their disagreements. 

Do not avoid conflict, but try to keep discussion 
l\)cused on the point at hand. Since everyone's 
opinion is important in a study circle, partici- 
pants should feel safe saying what they really 
think — even if it's unpopular. 



• Synthesize or summarize the discussion 
occasionally. It is helpful to consolidate related 
ideas to provide a sohd base for the discussion 
to build upon. 

• Ask bard questions. Don't allow the 
discussion to simply confirm old assumptions. 
Avoid following any "line," and encourage parti- 
cipants to re-examine their assumptions. Call 
attention to points of view that have not been 
mentioned or seriously considered, whether you 
agree with them or not. 

• Don't worry about attaining consensus. 

It's good for the study circle to have a sense of 
where participants stand, but it's not necessary 
to achieve consensus. In some cases a group 
will be split; there's no need to hammer out 
agreement, 

• Close the session with a brief question 
that each participant may respond to in turn. 

This will help them review their progress in the 
meeting and give a sense of closure. 
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Suggestions for Participants 



The goal of a study circle is not Lo learn a 
lot of facts, or to attain group consensus, hut 
rather to deepen each person's understanding 
of the issue. This can occur in a focused 
discussion when people exchange views freely 
and consider a variety of viewpoints. The pro- 
cess - democratic discussion among equals - is 
as important as the content. 

The following points are intended to help 
you make the most of your study circle experi- 
ence and to suggest ways in which you can help 
ihe group. 

• Listen carefully to others. Make sure 
you aie uivmg everyone the cJiancc lo speak. 

• Maintain an open mind. You don t 

score points by rigidly sticking to your early 
statements. Feel free to explore ideas that you 
have rejected or failed to consider in the past, 

• Strive to understand the position of 
those who disagree with you. Your own knowl- 
edge is not complete until you understand other 
participants' points of view and why they feel 
the way they do. It is important to respect 
people who disagree with you; they have rea- 
sons for their beliefs. You should be able to 
make a good case for positions you disagree 
with. This level of comprehension and empathy 
will make you a much better advocate for what- 
ever position you come to. 

• Help keep the discussion on track. 

Make sure your remarks are relevant; if nec- 
essary, explain how your points are related to 
the discussion. Try to make your points while 
they are pertinent. 

• Speak your mind freely, but don't mo- 
nopolize the discussion* If you tend to talk a 
lot in groups, leave room for quieter people. 



Be aware that some people may want to speak 
but are intimidated by more assertive people. 

• Address your remarks to the group rath- 
er than the leader. Feel free to address your 
remarks to a particular participant, especially 
one who has not been heard from or who you 
think may have special insight. Don't hesitate to 
question other participants to learn more about 
their ideas. 

• Communicate your needs to the leader. 

The leader is responsible for guiding the discus- 
sion, summarizing key ideas, and soliciting clari- 
fication of unclear points, but he/she may need 
advice on when this is necessary. Chances are 
you are not alone when you don't understand 
what someone has said. 

• Value your own experience and opinions. 

Everyone in the group, including you, has 
unique knowledge and experience: this variety 
makes the discussion an interesting learning 
experience tor all. Don't feel pressured to 
speak, but realize that failing to speak means 
robbing the group of your wisdom. 

• Engage in friendly disagreement. Differ- 
ences can invigorate the group, especially when 
it is relatively homogeneous on the surface. 
Don't hesitate to challenge ideas you disagree 
with. Don't be afraid to play devil's advocate, 
but don't go overboard. If the discussion be- 
comes heated, ask yourself and others whether 
reason or emotion is running the show. 

• Remember that humor and a pleasant man- 
ner can go far in helping you make your 
points. A belligerent attitude may prevent 
acceptance of your assertions. Be aware of 
how your body language can close you off from 
the group. 
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HomelQSsness in America 



Follow-up Form 



Please take a tew rmnuies lo complete and return this follow-up foniL Your answers wiU help us improve 
the PubUc Talk Series material and make it a more valuable resource. 



I) Did vou use HomeUssness in America^ yes — no 

If so* how? (check aU that apply) 

in a discussion group for retereace or research material 



for lecture or classroom use 



2) What did you think of the program? 



very good 



content 
format 

balance, fairness 
suggestions for leaders 
suggestions for panicipants 
supplemental readings 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



poor 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



3) Please answer the foUowing if you held or were pan of a discussion group. 

Your role was the organizer the discussion leader 

What v/as the sponsoring organization (if any)? 

How manv attended? 



a pamcipani 



Where was the program held? city 

How many times did your group meet to discuss this topic? 

Partiapanis in this discussion group (check ail that apply) 

came together just for this discussion 

hold discussions regularly 

meet regularly, but not usually for issue-onented discussion 

Would you use study circles again? _ 



Slate 



ves 



no 



4» What future topics would you like to see in SCRCs Public Talk Series? 



5) Other comments? 



Name 

Organization 
Address — 



Phone — 

kJ yJ 

Ple»e retun to tbe Suidy Ckcki Roooroe Cditcr, FO Bos 203, PooM, CT 062S8 
or FAX k> (203) 92a-37U. 
Sfls ICM3W «d« lor MttMte M otter Mie lUk Soki 1 



Public Talk Series Programs and Other Resources 
Available from the Study Circles Resource Center 

Publications of the Study Circles Resource Center (SCRC) include topical discussion programs: 
iraining material for study circle organizers, leaders, and writers: a quarterly newsletter: a clearing- 
house list of study circle material developed by a variety of organizations: and a bibliography on 
study circles, collaborative learning, and participatory democracy. Prices for topical programs are 
noted below, (You are welcome to order single copies and then photocopy as necessary for your 
group,) Other resources from SCRC are free of charge. 



Topical discussion programs 

(prices are noted below) 
Comprehensive discussion guides 

Can i We All Just Get Alon^? A Manual for 

Discussion Programs on Racism and Race 
Relations - S3,00 

Elecuon Year Discussion Set - S5.00 

• The Health Care Crisis in America 
• Welfare Reform: What Should We Do 
for Our Nation 's Poor? 
• Revitalizing America's Economy 

for the 21st Century 
• The Role of the United States 
in a Changing World 
Public Talk Series programs - S2,00 each 

203 - Revitalizing America 's Economy for the 

21st Century 

401 - The Health Care Crisis in America 

501 - Homelessness in America: What Should 
We Do? 

^02 - The Right to Die 

^.01 - The Death Penalty 

>()4 - Welfare Reform: \\^^\at Should We Do 

for Our Nation 's Poor? 
202 - American Society and Economic Policy: 
What Should Our Goals Be? 

",03 - Are There Reasonable Grounds for War? 

106 - Global Environmental Problems: 

Implications for U.S. Policy Choices * 

105 - Facing a Disintegrated Soviet Union ' 

~ 107 - The Arab-Israeli Conflict: Looidng for a 
Lasting Peace * 

104 - The Role of the United States in a 

Changing World * 
• based on material developed by the Choices for the 
:isi Ceniurv Education Project of the Center for 
Foreign Policy Development at Brown University 



Other resources from the 
Study Circles Resource Center 

(available at no charge) 

Pamphlets 

".\n Introduction to Study Circles" (20 pp.) 

"Guidelines for Organizing and Leading a 

Study Circle" (32 pp.) 
"Guidelines for Developing Study Circle 

Course Material' (32 pp.) 

Resource Briefs (single pages) 

"What Is a Study Circle?" 

"Leading a Study Circle' 

"Organizing a Study Circle" 

"The Role of the Participant" 

"Developing Study Circle Course Material" 

"Assistance with Study Circle Material 

Development" 
"What Is the Study Circles Resource 

Center?" 

"The Study Circles Resource Center 

Clearinghouse" 

Connections (single-page descriptions of 
ongoing study circle efforts) 

Adult Religious Education 

Youth Programs 

Study Circle Researchers 

Unions 

Focus on Study Circles { free quarterly 
newsletter) 

Sample copy 

Subscription 

Other publications 

Clearinghouse list of study circle material 

Annotated Bibliop-aphy on Study Circles. 

Collaborative Learning, and Participatory 

Democracv 



Please send in your order, with payment if you order PTS programs, 
with your follow-up form on reverse, 

CIrclM Rt«ourc« Cmntm • PO B<»c 203 • PomfrH CT 06266 • (203) 826-2616 . FAX (2C- ^28^13 



